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recollections  of  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 
AND  ms  FRIENDS. 

BT  DR.  DORN,  CAPELLMEISTER  OF  BERLIN. 

I  WAS  a  young  man  of  three  and  twenty,  prosecuting 
my  legal  studies  in  Berlin,  when  I  first  knew  Felix 
Mentlel.xsohn,  then  a  Lad  of  twelve  years.  One  winter’s 
experience  showed  me,  that  though  I  could  get  through  my 
college  terms,  I  should  never  be  able  to  pass  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  law  examinations,  as  I  had  so  much  musical  business 
on  my  hands.  At  evening  parties  I  was  in  constant  request, 
being  fi:und  very  useful,  as  I  was  at  once  a  piano-tbrte- 
plarer,  an  accompanyist,  and  a  solo-singer —  a  rare  combi¬ 
nation  in  one  individual,  of  which  I  tan  recall  no  other 
instances  than  Gustav  Reiehanlt  and  Reissiger.  Musical 
parties  in  Berlin  at  that  time  were  at  the  height  of  their 
glory,  and  attended  only  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
really  loved  music,  and  cultivated  it  as  an  art,  and  who 
were  able  upon  emergency  to  perform  whole  operas  or  ora¬ 
torios.  Tea  was  handed  round  before  the  musical  business 
of  the  evening  began,  and  we  wound  up  with  cold  refresh¬ 
ments  and  (jnartet  singing. 

One  Friday,  at  the  “  at  home  ”  evening  of  my  old  country¬ 
man  Abraliam  Friedltinder,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
well-known  duet  of  Spohr’s  between  Faust  and  Rostdien, 
with  a  talented  young  singer,  a  commotion  arose  in  the 
anteroom,  which  was  most  unusual,  for  a  profound  silence 
always  prevailed  when  any  thing  was  going  on.  During  the 
pathetic  air,  “  Fort  von  hier  auf  schdnere  Auen,”  my  part¬ 
ner  whis|iered  to  me,  “Felix  has  come;”  and  when  the 
duet  was  finished,  I  made  the  ac({uaintance  of  Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn,  then  a  lad  twelve  years  old,  residing  with  bis 
parents  on  the  Neue  Promenade,  only  a  few  steps  from 
rrietllander’s  house.  He  apologized  for  having  interrupted 
our  song  by  his  entrance,  and  oft'ereil  to  play  the  accom¬ 
paniments  lor  me ;  “  or  shall  we  play  them  alternately  Y  ” 
oe  said  —  a  regular  Mendelssohn  wjiy  of  putting  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which,  even  twenty  years  later,  he  made  use  of  to  a 
stranger  in  a  similar  position.  At  that  time  it  would  have 
been  ditlienlt  to  picture  a  more  prepossessing  exterior  than 
that  of  Felix  Mendelssohn ;  though  every  one  made  use  of 
the  familiar  “  Du  ”  in  addressing  him,  yet  it  was  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  even  his'most  intimate  aeipiaiutances  set  a  great 
value  on  his  presence  amongst  them.  He  was  rarely  allowed 
to  go  to  such  large  parties,  but  when  he  did  do  so,  the 
music,  and  the  con  amore  spirit  with  which  it  was  carried 
on,  seemed  to  aflbnl  him  real  pleasure,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
rontributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment.  People  made  a  great 
deal  of  him,  and  Johanna  Ziminermann,  Friedliinder’s 
niece,  who  had  lost  her  husband  while  bathing  in  the  Tyrol, 
regularly  persecuted  the  young  fellow,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  escape  from  her  attentions.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
eventlien  .accompanied  sinking  in  a  manner  only  to  be  met 
Fith  amongst  the  older  and  more  thorough  musicians  who 
possessed  that  especial  gift. .  At  Kdnigsberg  the  orchestral 
pianageinent  of  the  piano  was  an  unknown  thing,  and  even 
in  Berlin  I  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  admiring  this 
•kill  ami  facility  in  any  one.  That  man  was  considered  a 
^ery  respectable  musician  who  played  from  the  printed  copy 
^  (m>re,  and  thus  helped  the  singer  now  and  then  ;  but 
■le  who  was  able  to  enrich  the  slender  piano-forte  acompani- 


ment  with  octave  basses  and  full  chords,  of  course  stood  in 
a  much  higher  position.  Such  a  gifted  being  was  Felix, 
even  at  that  time ;  and  in  the  duet  between  Florestan  and 
Leonora,  which  he  accompanied,  he  astonished  me  in  the 
passage  “  Du  wieiler  nun  in  meinen  Armen,  o  Oott  1  ”  by 
the  way  in  which  he  representcil  the  violoncello  and  the 
contre-basso  parts  on  the  piano,  playing  them  two  oct<aves 
apart.  I  afterwards  asked  him  why  he  had  chosen  this 
striking  way  of  rendering  the  pass.age,  and  he  explained  all 
to  me  in  the  kindest  manner.  How  many  times  since  has 
that  duet  been  sung  in  Berlin  to  the  piano-forte,  but  how 
rarely  has  it  lieen  accompanied  in  such  a  manner  1  In  the 
winter  of  1824-25  I  was  quite  at  home  in  the  Mendelssohns' 
house ;  that  is  to  say,  I  made  my  appearance  there  every 
Sunday  morning  at  the  musical  entertainments,  and  was 
alw.ays  invited  to  their  evening  parties,  as  a  singer  to  be 
reckoned  upon,  and  as  one  always  ready  to  take  a  part  in 
the  dance.  At  the  malinees  I  became  by  degrees  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  musicians  of  importance  in  Berlin. 
Men,  such  as  Lanska,  who  had  instructed  both  Felix  and 
his  sister  Fanny  (Fanny  Mendelssohn  at  this  time  played 
more  brilliantly  than  her  brother  Felix),  AVollank  (council¬ 
lor  of  justice,  and  the  composer  of  many  well-known  songs), 
and  Karl  Friedrich  Zclter,  almost  alone  marked  that  heavy 
j)eri(Kl  of  Berlin’s  musical  history,  during  which  time  no 
cre.ative  talent  of  any  importance  appeared.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  however,  with  the  recall  of  Spontini  from  Paris,  three 
stars  arose,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  musical  world 
was  directed  to  the  native  genius  of  Berlin,  in  the  persona 
of  Lmlwig  Berger,  Bernhard  Klein,  and  Felix  Mendelssohn, 
all  in  the  different  ages  of  life. 

I  very  seldom  missed  one  of  those  interesting  gatherings 
at  the  Neue  Promenade,  where,  In'sides  the  greater  compo¬ 
sitions,  which  were  henceforth  studied  under  Bender’s  guid¬ 
ance,  the  newest  works  of  the  wonderful  boy  Felix  were 
regularly  played  over  —  mostly  sets  of  symplionies  for 
stringed  instruments  with  piano-forte  accompaniment  —  by 
a  small  number  selected  from  the  royal  chamber-musicians. 
Prof.  Zclter,  with  whom  Felix  hail  studied  counterpoint, 
was  his  most  eager  auditor,  and  at  the  same  time  his  most 
severe  censor.  More  than  once  after  the  jK'rformance,  I  my¬ 
self  have  heard  Zelter  call  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  his  pupil 
that  several  alterations  were  necessary,  whereupon,  without 
saying  a  wonl,  Felix  would  ipiietly  fold  up  the  score,  and 
Ijetbre  the  next  Sunday  he  would  go  over  it,  and  then  play 
the  coinjiosition  with  the  desired  corrections.  In  these  rooms 
also,  lietore  the  family  removed  to  Leipziger  Strasse,  a  three- 
act  comic  opera  was  jierlbrmed,  all  the  characters  being  ap- 
jmrtioned  and  the  dialogue  read  out  .at  the  piano.  'Ine 
lihrrtto  for  “  The  Uncle  from  Boston  ”  was  written  by 
a  young  physician.  Dr.  Caspar,  who  afterwartls  Ixicame  a 
famous  man.  Every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him  had 
something  to  relate  of  his  wit,  and  I  remember  even  now 
Holtei  tellinii  me,  when  I  was  at  Riga,  of  the  sparkling  wit¬ 
ty  farewell  speech  aihlressed  bv  Caspar  to  the  Councillor 
Nernst,  on  the  removal  of  the  latter  as  postmastei^general 
from  Ikrlin  to  Tilsit.  He  finished  with  “  Depart,  and  the 
jieace  of  Tilsit  be  with  you !  ” 

Althou''h  the  musical  compositions  of  this  “  American 
Uncle  ”  pleased  all  the  parties  connected  with  it  extremely, 
the  subject  of  it  was  nevertheless  very  we.ak.  Devrient, 
and  his  fiancee,  Therese  Schlesinger,  Johanna  Zimmermann, 
the  Doctors  Andriessen  and  Dittmar,  all  took  part  in  this 


opera.  I  was  also  a  chorus-singer  in  it,  and  from  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  this  evening  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me. 
When  the  opera  was  finished,  there  were  the  regular  slices 
of  bread  and  butter,  with  the  usual  addition  of  anchovies, 
cold  meat,  cheese,  &c.  Edward  Rietz  and  myself  were  en¬ 
joying  our  portion,  when  Feli.x,  who  was  going  the  round 
of  the  room  to  thank  all  the  singers  personally,  stopped  be¬ 
fore  us  to  ask  how  we  were  faring  in  the  way  of  refreshment. 
I  showed  him  my  share  of  the  sp(dl. 

“  And  which  do  you  consider  your  dux  ?  ”  (the  leading, 
principal  subject)  he  asked;  “and  which  is  your  comes?” 
(the  secondary  theme.) 

“  Well,  of  course  I  consider  my  bread  and  butter  my 
dux” 

“  Oh,  no,”  said  he ;  “  a  guest  must  always  regard  his  bread 
and  butter  as  only  the  comes” 

Just  as  he  had  uttered  this  little  sally,  Zelter’s  voice  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  room  :  — 

“  Felix,  come  here.” 

Tlie  old  gentleman  stoo<l  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
a  brimming  glass  in  his  hand,  and  whilst  every  one  was 
listening  intently,  he  said  :  “  Felix,  you  have  hitherto  only 
been  an  apprentice ;  from  to-day  you  are  an  assistant,  and 
now  work  on  till  you  become  a  master.” 

Therewith  he  gave  him  a  tap  on  the  cheek,  as  if  he  were 
dubbing  him  a  knight,  and  then  the  whole  party  pressed  for- 
wanl  to  congratulate  the  affected  and  astonished  parents,  as 
well  as  Felix,  who  pressed  his  old  master’s  liand  warmly 
more  than  once.  Tliis  is  one  of  those  scenes  that  can 
never  be  effaced  from  one’s  memory.  It  made  such  a  pow¬ 
erful  impression  on  me  that  I  wrote  the  following  day  to  my 
guardian  to  ask  if  I  might  become  a  pupil  of  Zclter’s,  and 
hy  his  help  rise  to  the  higher  grades.  Tliis  permission  I 
certainly  received,  but  how  different  anticipation  is  to  reali¬ 
ty  1  Zelter  was  a  whimsical  old  fellow,  to  whom  it  was  all 
the  same  whether  his  pupils  were  young  or  old,  gifted  or 
without  talent,  beginners  or  advanced.  All  were  treated 
alike,  except  as  in  the  case  of  Mendelssohn’s  private  lessons, 
when  he  really  did  instruct.  I  bore  it  for  half  a  year,  then 
I  could  not  put  up  with  it  any  more,  and  so  I  went  over  to 
Bernhard  Klein,  and  never  had  reason  to  repent  doing  so. 

With  the  removal  of  the  Mendelssohn  family  from  the  Neue 
Promenade  to  Leipziger  Strasse,  to  the  same  house  where 
our  present  Chamber  of  Deputies  hold  their  sittings,  the 
circle  of  their  accniaintance  was  much  extended,  owing  in  a 
pvat  measure  to  Felix’s  increasing  fame.  Among  the  more 
intimate  acquaintances  may  be  reckoned  Rietz,  Klingemann, 
Marx,  Franck,  and  Ddvrient.  Rietz,  elder  brother  of  the 
royal  chapel-master  at  Dresden,  was  him.self  a  member  of 
the  royal  orchestra,  and  Mendelssohn’s  instructor  on  the 
violin.  I  may  safely  say  that  of  all  Felix’s  friends  no  one 
loved  him  more  enthusiastically  than  Rietz.  He  was  a  grave, 
silent  person,  of  a  middle  size  and  spare  figure,  endowed 
with  a  large  share  of  nose  between  two  fiery  eyes,  and  al¬ 
ways  dressed  in  a  tail-coat.  When  the  two  friends  were 
togt'ther,  the  idea  was  always  suggested  to  me  of  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles,  though  there  was  certainly  little  enough  of 
the  diabolic  in  either  of  them.  Robert  and  Bertram  might 
perhaps  have  been  more  suitable,  but  such  a  connection  had 
not  then  been  proclaimed  by  Scribe  and  Meyerbeer.  Rietz’s 
artistic  career  was  early  cut  short  by  the  nerve  of  his  third 
finger  being  injured  during  the  pertbnnance  of  “  Olympia.” 
He  died  in  1832.  Mendelssohn  has  dedicated  his  famous 
“  Octett  ”  to  him. 

Klingemann,  the  son  of  the  well-known  composer  of 
plays,  and  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Brunswick,  made  the 
most  agreeable  impression  upon  me  of  all  Mendelssohn’s 
more  intimate  ac(}uaintances.  He  was  attacdied  to  the 
Hanoverian  Embassy,  and  was  therefore  admitted  to  the 
higher  circles  of  society.  Both  his  appearance  and  demean¬ 
or  nad  something  unaffectedly  aristocratic  in  them,  and  in  his 
whole  manner  to  the  ladies  of  the  house  he  was  vastly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other  visitors.  It  always  appeared  to  me  that 
Klingemann  was  most  correct  in  his  judgment  of  Felix.  He 
did  not  worship  him,  and  it  never  could  have  entered  into 
his  head  to  rival  him,  for  he  did  not  compose;  he  was 
neither  insensible  to  the  great  qualities  jnor  blind  to  the 
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weak  points  of  his  young  friend ;  and  that  he  thoroughly 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  strongest  side  of  Mcndcbsofm’j 
talents  is  shown  in  the  words  which  he  wrote  for  Felix  to 
set  to  music.  A  great  many  songs  which  Mendelssohn  has 
arranged  have  been  quite  as  well,  perhaps  even  bsitter,  set 
by  other  musicians,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in 
surpassing  a  song  of  Mendelssohn’s  with  Klingemann'i 
words ;  it  was  like  two  hearts  beating  with  one  pulsation 
Tlte  capabilities  of  the  youthful  Secretary  to  the  Embassy 
were  certainly  not  equal  to  the  composition  of  opera  libret¬ 
tos  ;  this  was  not,  however,  the  fielil  on  which  Felix  et  r 
earned  any  laurels,  even  when  master  of  his  profession ;  in- 
deed  they  never  bloomed  for  him  at  any  time,  as  is  shown 
by  the  production  of  his  opera,  “  The  Wedding  of  Camacho," 
written  in  the  high  tide  of  his  youth.  Klingemann  was  an 
eager  supporter  of  the  Berlin  Musical  Times,  which  had 
been  started  in  1824. 

A  great  contrast  in  appearance  with  his  colleague  was 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  A.  B.  Marx,  who,  although  he  had 
had  a  more  thorough  education,  both  as  regards  music  and 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  than  either  of  the  above-named 
gentlemen,  and  far  exceeded  them  in  cutting  sharpness  of 
intellect,  yet,  from  his  lack  of  polish  and  manner,  his  real 
scientific  and  dialectic  superiority  did  not  have  the  happy 
effect  on  those  around  that  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 
He  quickly  interested  himself  about  persons  and  things,  and 
his  sympathy  once  aroused,  there  could  be  no  warmer  nor 
more  skilful  advocate  than  he.  He  soon  gained  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  Felix,  which  was  often  annoying  to  the  elder 
Mendelssohn;  but  he  had  his  own  good  reasons  for  not 
abruptly  breaking  off  the  connection.  Marx  was  the  editor 
of  the  Musical  Times,  at  that  period  the  only  critical  organ, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  despised,  especially  as  it  was  8U|e 
ported  by  many  gifted  friends  of  the  Mendelssohns.  More¬ 
over,  the  elder  Mendelssohn  was  very  fond  of  contradict 
ing,  and  of  being  contradicted ;  and  in  our  Ablui  (as  h« 
was  called,  after  nis  initials  A.  B.)  he  found  the  right  son 
of  opjxment. 

Midway  between  Klingemann  and  Marx  stood  Dr.  Franck, 
of  Breslau,  possessing  much  of  the  refinement  of  the  former, 
with  more  reserve  of  manner,  and  all  the  liveliness  of  con¬ 
versation  of  the  latter,  with,  however,  less  solidity.  He  had 
a  sound  judgment  in  musical  matters,  and  soon  discovered 
the  weaknesses  in  S|)ontini’s  “  Cortez  ;  ”  he  wrote  a  stingin; 
article  uj»on  that  opera  in  1826,  which  was  the  signal  fora 
complete  rupture  between  Marx  ancl  Spontini ;  he  had  onlj 
armed  his  party  with  spectacles,  and  had  overlooked  manr 
bright  spots  in  the  opera,  rejecting  the  good  with  the  bail. 
S{)ontini  afterwards  led  the  whole  opposition  against  Men¬ 
delssohn  ;  and  as  previously  there  had  been  little  affinity 
between  two  such  different  elements,  any  nearer  approach 
was  now  rendered  im]x>s8ible. 

In  1849  I  again  met  Franek;  now,  instead  of  the  life- 
loving,  exuberant  man  that  he  had  been,  a  complete  hyp 
chonclriac.  He  still  took  an  eager  interest  in  literature,  and 
was  quite  imbued  with  the  Wagner  mania,  and  sent  me  that 
composer’s  “  Kibelungen-Tetralogie.”  What  would  Men¬ 
delssohn  have  said  to  this,  had  he  been  alive  at  that  time? 
Franck  came  to  an  untimely  end  soon  afterwards  in  Lcn- 
don ;  but  these  are  painful  recollections,  and  the  circle  of 
Felix’s  friends  shall  be  concluded  with  the  name  of  Devrient. 
to  the  truth  of  whose  interesting  book  about  Mendelssohn, 
which  has  lately  appeared,  I  can  vouch.  I  had  frequeni 
opportunities  of  meeting  Mendelssohn  at  the  rooms  of 
Johanna  Zimniermann,  5ie  young  widow  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  who,  although  somewhat  eccentric,  possessed  a 
thoroughly  musical  nature ;  so  that  Felix  felt  liimKlt 
completely  at  his  ease  in  that  unconstrained  artistic 
atmosphere.  His  own  home  was,  of  course,  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  interesting  and  celebrated  people,  but  the  great¬ 
er  portion  of  them  were  not  musicians.  Foreign  musical 
celebrities  were,  indeed,  always  hospitably  received,  but  nar 
tive  talent  was  very  weakly  represented.  Although  Felu 
was  by  no  moans  insensible  to  praise,  he  was  not  at  all 
blind  as  to  whether  it  was  given  with  discrimination  ortbn 
reverse.  Marx  and  he  were  at  Dehn’s  rooms  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  I  remember,  and  the  first  part  of  the  evening  we  eni- 
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loved  ourselves  in  all  sorts  of  fools’  tricks,  such  as  cutting 
out'  figures  with  pajwr  and  apple-parinirs,  until  Felix  "ot 
UP  and,  unitsked,  played  on  the  old  piano  till  long  after 
miilni'dit  a  number  of  his  own  and  other  compositions. 
Xliis  oave  him  more  real  satisfaction  than  on  many  an  oc¬ 
casion  at  his  parents’  house,  where,  with  a  first-rate  Broad- 
wood  at  his  command,  he  had  a  large  but  very  mixed  audi¬ 
ence.  I  well  recollect  a  lady  (Rdiel  Varnhagen)  asking 
liim  for  the  A-Minor  fugue  of  Bach’s.  “  If  I  had  played 
some  variations  of  Czerny’s,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
■ianie  to  her,”  he  remarked  to  me  afterwards.  Such  an  un- 
con^'cnial  assembly  was  never  to  be  found  at  Madame  Zim- 
nieniiann’s;  there  all  participated  equally,  listening  and 
performing;  and  I  have  never  heard  Felix  extemporize 
better  than  at  this  house,  where  he  was  conscious  of  being 
thoroughly  understood. 

Before  I  left  Berlin  in  March,  1828, 1  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  of  the  overture  to  the  “  Midsummer 
Xi'^ht’s  Dream,”  conducted  by  Mendelssohn  himself,  wdth  a 
fulf  orchestra,  at  his  father’s  house.  Tins  work  certainly 
contains  the  germ  and  bloom  of  all  Mendelssohn’s  comjK)- 
sitions,  and  the  grand  chorus  of  St.  Paul,  “  Mtiche  dir  auf, 
wertle  Licht,”  alone  deserves  to  be  put  by  its  side. 

In  May,  1830,  Mendelssohn  visited  me  in  Leipzig,  where 
I  was  officiating  as  director  of  music,  at  what  was  then  the 
Theatre  Iloyal.  lie  had  just  returned  from  London,  and 
having  attained  his  one-and-twentieth  year,  was  about  to 
commence  his  travels  through  Italy,  to  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  that  interesting  collection  of  letters,  which  afford 
to  deep  an  insight  into  a  real  poetic  and  musical  nature.  I 
invited  him,  with  Marschner,  who  was  then  busy  on  his 
latest  work,  “  The  Templar  and  the  Jewess,”  to  come  to 
my  house  the  following  evening,  and  I  quickly  asked  a  few 
other  celebrities  to  meet  him  ;  in  spite  of  the  party  being 
of  the  ill-omened  numlver  of  thirteen,  we  were  most  ani¬ 
mated,  and  every  thing  went  ofl’  admirably  until  the  time 
arrived  for  my  grand  finale.  A  present  I  had  received 
same  time  back  of  some  rare  old  wine  of  a  celebrated  vin- 
taje,  all  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust  and  <lirt  of  half  a 
century,  was  to  be  brought  forward  on  a  certain  sign  from 
me.  'ilie  auspicious  moment  arrived,  the  maid  put  fresh 
glasses  on  the  table  and  disappeared,  and  I  prepared  the 
minds  of  my  guests  for  the  monstrous  sight  they  were  about 
to  see  by  drawing  an  exaggerated  picture  of  its  horrors. 
In  the  midst  of  my  flourishing  adtlress,  the  maid  walked  in, 
and  placed  on  the  table  four  hrightly-scoured,  shining  bot¬ 
tles.  exactly  resembling  those  containing  that  agreeable  vin 
ordinaire  called  “  Kutscher ;  ”  mark,  seal,  label,  all  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  principle,  “  Cleanli¬ 
ness  is  next  to  godliness.”  My  disgust  can  be  well  imagined. 
Fortunately,  our  palates  bore  testimony  to  the  excellency 
of  the  wine,  and  so  my  friend  Kistner’s  honor  was  retrieved 
On  the  2(1  of  June,  1830,  I  received  the  following  letter 
fiom  Mendelssohn,  dated  from  Weimar:  — 

“  Dear  Dorn,  —  Herewith  follows  my  symphony,  very 
punctually,  and  still  in  time  I  hope  to  be  copied  out,  stud¬ 
ied,  and  performed  by  the  day  before  yesterday.  Serious¬ 
ly,  however,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  fulfil  my 
romise.  You  always  declared  you  knew  how  it  would  be, 
ut  I  can  assure  you  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
it,  and  the  very  first  day  of  my  arrival  here  I  began  the  neces- 
*ary  corrections  in  the  score,  which  soon  became  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  I  had  to  take  away  much  of  the  old  part,  and  to  add 
to  the  last  portion.  If  the  copyist  recommendetl  to  me  had 
kept  his  promise,  you  would  even  then  have  had  the  sym¬ 
phony  in  time  but  he  put  me  off  from  day  to  day,  and  here  I 
have  been  fourteen  instead  of  four  days.  It  comes  at  last,  you 
•ee,  and  perhaps  you  will  look  through  it  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  Marschner  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  abbrevia- 
Hms  in  the  last  part;  when  you  have  had  enough  of  it, 
»bich  I  am  afraiil  will  be  ven'  soon,  will  you  kindly  for¬ 
ward  it  to  Madame  Ilensel.  Berhaps  it  is  as  well  for  some 
rcason.s  that  the  performance  has  been  postponed,  for  it  oc- 
nie  afterwards  that  the  choral  part  and  the  other 
ta^licisms  would  have  a  strange  appearance  in  a  theatre, 
and  that  a  Reformation  song  would  not  sound  very  well  at 


Mliitsuntide.  In  short,  I  am  an  optimist.  Remember  me 
very  warmly  to  Marschner,  and  thank  him  for  his  many 
kindnesses,  and  tor  the  enjoyment  he  has  afforded  me  by 
his  beautiful  compositions.  I  mean  to  write  him  a  long  mu¬ 
sical  letter  as  scam  as  I  get  to  Munich.  Farewell,  and  think 
of  me  always  kindly.  Y’ours,  &c., 

“  Felix  Mendelssohn.” 

Tliat  I  have  never  ceased  to  do. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1843,  Robert  Schumann 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  his  wife  Clara.  I  appeared  as 
an  unex[)ected  guest  at  the  breakfast-table,  where,  liesides 
David  and  Oriitzmacher,  I  met  Mendelssohn  again  after 
thirteen  years.  When  we  had  partaken  of  a  bountiful 
repast,  we  had  a  succession  of  musical  enjoyments.  Schu¬ 
mann  surprised  his  wife  with  a  new  trio,  which  was  in¬ 
stantly  tried,  and  Felix  pnxluced  as  his  present  “Tlie 
Spring  Song,”  and  played  it  for  the  first  time.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  is  the  pearl  of  the  fifth  bcK)k  of  his  “Lieder  ohne 
AV’orte,”  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  dedicated  to  Madame 
Schumann.  The  little  company  was  so  enraptured  with  it 
that  the  composer  had  to  repeat  it  twice.  It  was  a  worthy 
conclusion  to  the  celebration  of  the  day. 

The  next  d.ay  I  dined  at  Councillor  Frege’s,  and  again 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mendelssohn,  who  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  dessert  placed  himself  at  the  piano  and  gave  us 
some  of  his  beautiful  songs,  which  were  sung  with  full 
appreciation  by  Livia  Gerhardt,  the  celebrated  singer. 
Aly  third  and  last  day  at  Leipzig  was  devoted  to  my  friend 
Petschke,  who  had  assembled  a  little  party  in  honor  of 
Mendelssohn,  who  seemed  to  be  as  much  at  nis  ease  as  he 
had  formerly  been  as  a  young  ntan  in  the  house  of  Johanna 
Zimmermaiin.  Petschke  had  asked  me  to  bring  some  of 
my  own  compositions  with  me,  and  I  found  some  attentive 
listeners  to  my  “  Schbffen  von  Paris.”  Mendelssohn,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  surprised  me  by  declaring  he  already  knew 
one  of  the  airs  I  had  played,  and  seating  himself  at  the 
piano,  went  through  ten  or  twelve  bars,  where  certainly  the 
harmonies  of  my  air  occurred,  although  I  failed  to  recognize 
where  I  had  heard  them  before.  “  Why,  you  do  not  know 
your  own  composition  again  ?  ”  said  Mendelssohn ;  “  that  is 
the  final  chorus  to  ‘  Tlie  Xlagician  and  Monster.’  ”  That  was 
a  melodrama  for  which  I  had  written  the  music,  and  which 
Mendelssohn  had  liked  at  the  time,  and  of  which  now, 
sixteen  years  later,  he  could  remember  chords  that  had 
long  since  passed  from  my  mind.  When  I  exj)ressed 
astonishment  at  his  memory,  he  said,  in  a  very  gratifying 
manner,  “  It  is  only  gocnl  meltKlies  we  should  endeavor  ti) 
retain.” 

I  fear  that  the  musical  festival  at  Cologne,  which  gave 
rise  to  so  much  unpleasantness  between  the  heads  of  the 
various  musical  societies,  also  caused  a  coldness  between 
Mendelssohn  and  myself;  I  could  not,  in  the  interest  of  my 
party,  approve  of  all  the  measures  which  were  carried  out, 
and  I  fear  my  conduct  was  represented  to  him  in  a  manner 
caleulated  to  wound.  Unfortunately,  I  had  neither  time 
nor  opportunity,  during  his  twelve-hours’  stay,  to  explain  to 
him  the  Cologne  comedy  of  “  party  faction,”  so  I  am  afraid 
that  he  parted  from  me  with  resentment  in  his  heart,  whilst 
my  admiration  for  his  genius,  profound  knowledge,  noble 
striving,  and  great  lovableness  always  remained  the  same. 

On  the  9th  of  Novcmlter,  1847,  five  days  after  Xlendels- 
sohn’s  death,  I  directed  the  second  winter  concert  at 
Cologne,  and,  amidst  the  universal  sympathy  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  deepest  grief,  the  solemn  chorus  from  St.  Paid 
was  introduced:  “Behold,  we  reckon  those  happy  who 
have  endured ;  for  though  the  Ixxly  die,  yet  will  the  soul 
live  forever,” 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TRAVEL. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

We  allow  most  entirely  that  the  individual  influence  of 
travelled  men  is  raiiidly  decreasing  ;  but  we  assert  in  the 
strongest  manner  tlrnt  the  new  habit  of  continuous  travel 
is  exercising,  on  this  nation  at  all  events,  a  wonderful  in¬ 
fluence,  which  seems  to  us  very  good.  In  old  times,  a  man 
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who  had  been  to  the  First  Cataract  was  a  lion  in  public 
and  a  bore  in  private  life.  Now  a  man  miirht  as  well  try 
to  {rive  himself  airs  from  havin{r  l)een  to  Aberleldy  as  from 
havin{r  been  to  Mellwurne.  Tlnrty  years  a{;o  the  Geo- 
<'ra|»hieal  Society  would  have  listened  patiently  to  a  man 
who  hiul  {rone  up  the  Mississipjn ;  now  you  re(juire  a  pun¬ 
dit  who  has  been  over  the  (ireat  Steppe  to  keep  them  in- 
terestetl.  A  man  admits  with  something  like  a  blush  that 
he  has  never  been  to  liome,  though  he  may  have  been  to 
New  York.  A  friend  told  us  the  other  day,  that  when 
comparing  notes  with  a  traveller  who  had  been  where  he 
had  not,  he  always  “  shut  him  up”  with  Sedan  ;  nooue  ever 
went  there  before  the  battle. 

Our  iiithers  had  always  a  gre.at  idea  of  the  grand  tour, 
and  they  were  most  jK-rfeetly  right.  Tlie  old  grand  tour 
was  done  by  the  governing  classes,  mostly  by  men  who 
were  destined  for  Parliament ;  and  even  in  the  days  when 
all  continental  nations  were  ilesimtic,  save  one,  this  did  our 
ruling  classes  a  great  deal  of  good.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  desinitic  nations  now  in  Europe,  save  those  of  llussia 
ami  Turkey;  and  so  our  young  statesmen  have  more  opiwr- 
tunities  for  comparing  dill'erent  degrees  in  fiH-edom  than 
their  fathers  had  :  in  the  last  century  we  were  the  only  free 
nation  in  Euroi)e  (and  not  so  very  tree  either)  except  the 
Swiss ;  now  free  or  partly  lW“e  institutions  are  the  rule 
evi-rywhere,  and  we  can  watch  their  working  by  a  fort¬ 
night’s  journey.  Surely,  if  any  nation  could  get  good  e.x- 
perience  of  the  working  of  the  institutions  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  that  nation  shoulil  be.  the  liritish,  who  travel  more 
than  any  others.  Let  us  hoiH!  that  this  nation  will  have 
the  wistlom  to  profit  by  these  experiences. 

If  a  man  without  any  particufar  prejudices  will  take  the 
trouble  to  travel  now,  he  may  see  an  enormous  deal  tor 
three  hundred  jmunds,  and  reflect  thereon  lor  the  rest  of 
his  life  ;  but  then  a  traveller  must  get  the  habit  of  jiolitieal 
thought  la-tbre  he  star's,  or  he  may  as  well  go  to  the  top  of 
the  l>uke  of  York’s  monument  and  survey  London.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  more  than  Scotchmen  have,  for  instanee,  the  ab¬ 
surd  idea  that  when  they  have  erossed  the  nineteen  miles 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  they  are  in  a  country  as  remote  from 
them  as  China ;  one  of  the  influences  of  travel  is  to  dissi¬ 
pate  this  ide.a.  Certainly,  the  English  do  not  as  a  general 
rule  sjK*ak  French,  and  it  is  an  uncommonly  rare  thing  to 
find  a  Frenchman  who  can  speak  English  or  German  for 
s<K-ial  puriHjses,  although,  if  it  is  worth  their  while,  the 
French  will  so  far  vield  to  the  Teutonic  nations  as  to  sj>eak 
their  lan{juages.  I'et  the  wants  of  the  Iowit  classes  in  the 
two  eoiintries  are  much  tin-  same,  and  the  womierful  Inter¬ 
national  SK'iety  has  li)un(t  that  out,  and  is  j)erfectly  aware 
that  it  has  a  terribly  large  trump  in  its  hand.  A  travelled 
man  has  infinitely  more  chance  of  giving  an  honest  opinion 
on  this  great  and  very  strange  fact  of  the  International 
Sx  iety,  than  one  who  has  only  read  the  newsj)aj)ers ;  the 
majority  of  men  now,  who  want  to  find  out  the  simple  truth 
alK>ut  matters,  must  lie  travellers  who  know  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  anil  who  must  Ini  connec'td  iri/h  no  ueo's paper. 
Our  newspajvers  are  the  most  liln'ral  and  outs]K)ken  in  Eu- 
rojK! ;  but  a  man  who  is  conneeted  with  a  newspaper  is  not 
exactly  free,  deny  it  who  can.  Any  onliuary  traveller, 
however,  can  have  his  opinions  inserted  in  any  decent 
newspaper  in  the  fitrm  of  a  letter;  therefore  we  urge  that 
some  of  our  most  valuable  contributors  to  our  newspapers 
are  the  great  unpaid,  who  are  not  Isnind  down  to  give  us 
either  the  obverse  or  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 

'I'here  is  nothing  for  a  traveller  .so  go^sl  as  vivn-roce  con¬ 
versations  with  foreigners ;  not  with  a  fiweigner,  but  with 
many  intelligent  li)reigners,  as  many  as  jK)ssible.  Ottr 
countrymen  are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  French  in  this  resjtcct ; 
they  will  only  get  intrtsluctions  to  men  of  their  own  miMles 
of  thought,  and  not  to  their  op|)onents.  Sujtjmse  that  a  reg¬ 
ular"  KnickerlMjeker”  New  I'ork  gentleman  were  to  come 
to  England,  and  asswiate  entirely  with  old  \Miig8  and  Con¬ 
servatives,  his  opinion  would  not  be  of  any  extraonlinary 
value  with  regartl  to  the  state  of  p.arties  in  England. 
Supjtose,  a^fain,  that  an  extreme  American  radical  should 
come  to  England,  and  associate  solely  with  English  ex¬ 
tremists,  would  his  opinion  of  the  temper  of  the  country 
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or  the  balance  of  jjower  be  one  whit  better  ?  We  suppose 
here  the  case  that  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations 
speak  the  same  language.  AV’hat  must  it  be  in  the  case 
where  the  traveller,  like  nine  Frenchmen  out  of  ten,  can 
speak  no  language  but  his  own  V  Look  at  the  French  dep. 
utation  to  Ireland  the  other  day,  and  how  they  were  sent 
away  with  a  most  dangerously  false  idea  about  the  jKi.dtion 
of  affairs ;  travelled  men  would  have  been  much  more  cau¬ 
tious  than  those  extremely  ituzzled  gentlemen.  A  forei'^n 
traveller  should  have  no  foreign  politics,  but  should  most 
certainly  understand  three  languages  before  he  can  express 
an  opinion  on  the  balance  of  parties  abroad. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  foreigner  can  understand  the  pol- 
itics  of  a  foreign  country,  but  this  is  (juite  an  error.  Some 
of  the  shrewdest  judges  of  the  state  of  parties  in  England 
are  cpiiet,  not  political,  Americans.  The  Americans  are  not 
so  very  far  wiser  than  other  people ;  but  their  travellers 
come  very  much  of  a  class  without  any  strong  jircjiidices, 
and  they  mostly  speak  both  English  and  Frenih;  cimse- 
(uiently  it  is  very  hard  to  find  a  man  who  understands 
European  politics  better  than  a  highly  eelucated  American. 
European  politics  are  a  mere  game  of  chess  to  them,  at 
which  they  are  on-lookers,  and  conseijuently  they  are  the 
best  umpires.  O,  si  sic  ornnes!  We  this  last  year  have 
b«?en  holding  high  words  between  ourselves  about  the  (ler. 
mans  and  the  French.  Some  of  us  had  been  most  in  tier- 
many,  and  some  of  us  more  in  France,  niose  who  had 
been  at  school  with  Fritz  at  Bonn  were  German;  those 
who  had  been  to  school  with  Alphonse  at  Diepim  were 
Fn-nch.  As  for  argument,  there  was  none  among  the  main 
of  us.  Tlie  artistic  and  half  Roman-catholic  Bav  ariatis  who 
burnt  Bazeilles  were  denounced  fiercely  by  the  French  |iar- 
ty  among  us  as  the  Protestant  hordes  of  Prussia;  while  the 
almost  entirely  ignorant  and  brutish  peastints  of  France 
were  described  as  jHjrishing  in  defence  of  the  most  hijihly 
civilized  country  in  the  world  —  Frtince.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  small  part  of  the  {jreat  untravelled,  who  hun^' 
by  Germany,  overstated  their  case  <|uite  as  badly,  burelv, 
a  little  more  travel,  and  a  little  more  knowledge  of  lan- 
gttage,  would  enable  our  countrymen  to  see  that  neither 
Frenchnten  nor  Germans  were  cowards  or  ruflians.  A  trav¬ 
elled  American  could  judge  of  the  (juestion  tpiite  well; 
while  we  were  blinded  with  political  passion,  lie  would 
never  have  called  the  highly-educated  army  of  Germanv, 
the  most  truculent  of  which  were  the  men  of  Munich,  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Kaulbach  and  Pilotv,  a  honle  of  ignorant 
barbarians;  nor  could  he,  on  the  other  hand,  have  called 
the  French  cowards.  One  incident  of  French  heroism  b 
too  beautiful  to  be  lost.  Outside  Paris  a  regiment  of  Ge^ 
man  cavalry  was  opitosed  to  a  regiment  of  F'rench  cavalry 
of  splendid  ap[>earance,  with  scarlet  breeches  and  ke|iis 
and  long  snow-white  cloaks.  With  a  “  lloch  1  ”  the  dark- 
blue,  travel-stained  Germans  went  at  them :  the  pretty 
French  regiment  was  scattered  to  the  winds  at  once,  and 
then  the  Germans  heard  Ihvm  their  prisoners  what  regiment 
this  was.  It  consisted  of  shoplx)ys  and  counter-jumiiers, 
who  had  been  dressed  up  like  that  and  put  on  horses  wbuh 
they  could  not  ride,  and  after  a  fiirtnight’s  tlrill  told  to 
fight.  They  had  tlone  their  Injst,  and  this  nation  which 
bred  them  are  no  cowards.  We  happen  to  consider  these 
boys  in  white  cloaks  and  red  breeches  quite  as  great  hi“ 
roes  as  the  splendid  fellows  who  rode  them  down,  be 
have  no  shrieks  over  the  matter,  simply  because  we  happen 
to  know  Ijoth  Max  and  Louis  very  well,  and  we  have  associ¬ 
ated  with  them,  and  learned  to  love  them  both  very  dearly. 
AVe  had  to  attend  on  Max  and  Louis  last  summer,  alter 
they  had  fallen  out,  when  they  were  both  in  lied  side  by 
side  with  their  lu‘ads  broken.  AVe  asked  the  Gennan  doc¬ 
tor  what  j)roj)ortion  of  F rench  there  were  in  the  barn ;  and 
he  said  that  he  could  not  tell  us,  he  only  sjKvke  to  them  in¬ 
dividually  in  either  language.  “  But  the  sister  will  know, 
he  said  with  Iveaming  eyes.  And  the  sister  told  us  that 
she  did  not  know  ;  for  these  men  were  the  worst  cases  out 
of  the  trenches,  and  they  had  been  hurried  up  only  yester¬ 
day  ;  for  Bazaine  was  expected  on  us  every  hour,  and  their 
uniforms  were  left  behind.  “  Some  are  German  and  some 
French ;  but,  Herr,  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  as  to  numbers. 
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One  thing  is  certain,  that  all  my  pretty  men  must  die  if 
Pazainc  makes  another  dash  at  us ;  so  whether  they  are 
German  or  French,  it  does  not  matter.  Ilis  outposts  arc 
paly  two  miles  off,  and  I  shall  lose  them  all  if  he  beats  us 
nist  hire.”  Now  here,  I  claim,  was  a  travelled  woman. 
sVe  was  a  German,  and  by  her  dress  I  believe  a  Protestant ; 
liiit  the  men  were  all  alike  to  her  in  their  common  misfor¬ 
tune.  She  had  only  travelled  into  that  land  of  ghastly  hor- 
turs  called  Lorraine  ;  but  she  had  learned  something,  —  that 
the  nationality  or  the  religion  of  a  naked  and  ruined  man 
mattered  nothing  in  the  sight  of  the  God  she  worshipjied. 

We  wish  to  illustrate  now,  you  see,  the  fact  that  travel, 
in  its  most  hideous  and  horrible  form,  that  of  war,  does 
some  tenth  part  of  gf)od  in  jtfojMjrtion  to  its  unutterable 
evils.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  find  words  sufficient  to 
overrate  my  detestation  of  war,  unless  some  great  principle 
b  to  be  gained  by  war.  Looking  at  it  in  that  light,  some 
will  sav  that  no  j)rinciple  was  gained  by  the  late  war ;  but 
lot  that  pass.  AVar  has  this  fifty-millionth  part  of  good  in 
it,  diat,  if  it  is  decently  conducted,  it  throws  men  in  a 
domestic  manner  against  people  of  whom  they  jireviously 
knew  nothing.  Tins  last  war  has  caused  the  Germans  to 
travel  into  France  to  the  amount  of  aliout  seven  hundred 
thousand  men.  This  generation  of  Gi-rnians  has  never  been 
there  before.  Tlie  affair  went  for  the  Germans,  and  the 
gons  of  the  men  of  Jena  found  themselves  coiupierors  of 
France.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  st.ay  there 
amon<'  a  violently  irrittited  population  —  the  most  easily 
irrita’ed  jiopulation  in  the  world,  as  some  sav.  AVhat  do 
thevfind?  Tliat,  on  the  whole,  the  French  fiave  lichaved 
vei^’  well,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  French  have 
not  fraternized  with  them,  arises  from  a  sense  of  national 
dionitv,  for  which  the  Germans  never  gave  them  cnolit 
before.  They  are  “Glitz  Franzoreu”  no  longer.  AVhat 
do  the  French  gain  by  this  occupation,  if  their  newspajiers 
will  let  them  gain  any  thing?  They  gain  that  they  must 
have  a  settled  and  strong  government  of  some  sort,  —  most 
likely  republican  in  the  real  sense,  —  and  that  a  nation 
barilly  dieir  ecinal  in  jwiint  of  numl)ers  can  coiujuer  them 
(for  it  is  little  less)  by  self-sacrifice  and  organization.  Then 
they  find,  or  we  hojK*  they  find,  that  the  German,  with  his 
superior  educiition,  his  family,  and  his  religion  of  olsedience 
to  death  to  his  gacramenlum  miUUire,  makes  a  Isetter  soldier 
than  the  Frenchman,  with  all  his  wild  dash  and  valor. 
Ike  French  people  also  will  (or  may)  learn  in  time  that 
tlie  majority  of  their  newspajK’rs  mislead  them  in  the  most 
gross  and  shameless  wav,  as  we  can  testify  by  constant 
perusal  of  them,  as  to  tfie  Germans.  If  this  raid  of  the 
Germans  into  France  can  teach  the  French  to  insist  on 
pro|K‘r  education,  other  than  that  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  priests,  it  will  have  done  some  g(x)d.  Our  hopes  are 
not  strong  on  this  point;  the  average  F'renchman  is  too 
hii|ielessly  besotted.  But,  at  all  events,  the  journey  of  the 
Germans  into  F'rance  will  leave  some  gtHnl  behind  it.  It  is 
imps?il)le,  or  it  would  be  imjwssible  with  any  man  but  a 
Frenchman,  th.at  an  occupation  of  Teutons  of  one  year’s 
length  should  leave  no  fruit  behind  it  save  that  of  hate, 
t'urely  there  .are  some  F’reuchmen  who  can  see  th.at  if  things 
goon  as  they  did  last  year,  France  will  become  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  Mexico.  But  some  Frenchmen  will  neither 
travel  nor  learn,  and  in  that  fact  lies  a  terrible  and  always 
existing  danger  for  Euro|)e. 

A  man  may  be  no  Intern.ationalist.  He  may  think  that 
e.i(h  nation  should,  if  possible,  wash  their  dirty  linen  .at 
bime.  He  m.ay  think  that  the  masters  have,  as  a  general 
pile,  the  best  notion  of  w  hat  they  can  afford  to  p.ay  ;  and, 
in  fact,  he  may  think  that  the  masters  are  generally  in  the 
right  in  most  cases,  and  the  workmen  are  often  the  screws, 
and  not  the  masters.  He  may  think  that  this,  however,  is 
a  matter  which  is  cajmble  of  infinite  discu.^sion,  and  there 
18  no  doubt  that  a  great  battle  between  labor  and  capital  is 
I  imminent,  in  which  labor,  with  goinl  qewraU,  will  win  quite 
!  as  much  as  it  ought  to  win ;  that  if  they  win  more,  they  are 
ruined.  He  may  say  that  the  mastere  have  made  a  most 
foolish  mistake  at  the  very  beginning,  and  have  played 
rtrai^ht  into  the  hands  of  the  International  Society,  by 
mvitmg  foreign  workmen  over  here.  It  is  a  Saarbriick  for 


them ;  let  them  mind  that  it  is  not  a  Sedan :  thev  have  sent 
away  five  or  six  hundreil  projvagandists  from  the  English 
trailes-unions  —  that  is  all  they  have  done  by  their  move ; 
and  as  sure  as  there  are  apples  in  Devonshire,  they  will 
reap  what  they  have  sown  sooner  or  later.  These  men 
have  been  sent  back  with  money  in  their  pockets,  to  tell 
the  countries  fWuu  which  they  came  that  the  trades-unions 
are  all-jiowerful.  'Ilie  masters,  says  our  imaginary  friend, 
in  reality  made  the  first  practical  move  in  Internationalism. 
Had  they  taken  the  trouble  to  travel  more  among  the 
working-classes  abroad,  it  is  possible  they  would  not  have 
made  it. 

AA'hile  thinking  of  these  alsive  sentiments  of  my  friend, 

I  came  back  to  Max  anti  Louis,  and  to  the  eternal  hatred 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Teutons,  a  thing  which  I  do 
not  believe  will  last  forever  if  travelling  goes  on.  M  ix 
was  brought  from  Pomerania  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  a  unitcil 
Germany,  which  he  did  most  nobly  on  the  great  day  of  St. 
Privat ;  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  was  brought  from  Brittany 
anil  Aljdionse  from  Languedoc,  to  fight  fiir  a  general  thing 
called  France;  they,  too,  fought  well,  and  all  three  were 
wounded  and  housed  in  the  chateau  at  Briey,  where  I  first 
saw  them.  'Tlie  Germans  had  taken  all  the  tobacco ;  but 
when  I  heard  that  there  were  three  convalescents  at  the 
chateau,  I  took  my  jirivate  stock  there.  Tliere  were  two 
F' reach  and  one  German  .among  the  vines.  Max,  the 
(ierman,  the  only  educated  one  of  the  three,  was 
lying  with  his  head  in  Louis  the  French  lad’s  lap, 
and  Louis  was  feeding  him  with  grapes  while  he  trans¬ 
lated  the  Kolnischf  Zeituiig  into  French.  AA’ill  those  two 
boys  ever  fight  against  one  another  again  ?  I  say  no  ;  they 
are  fn'ot.  It  will  come  some  day  —  not  yet  —  when  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  any  king  who  depends  on  his  throne 
for  the  principle  of  nationality  to  let  his  peojile  .see  much 
of  other  jieojiles;  but  this  jmwer  is  passing  out  of  the  h.iiids 
of  all  princes,  presidents,  and  parli.iments.  The  time  w  ill 
come  when  Louis  and  Max  will  fight  together  for  a  cause, 
and  not  for  a  name.  Alax  fought  fiir  a  cause,  and  has 
travelled  and  learned:  if  Enqteror  AA’illiam  thinks  that  Alax 
is  the  same  man  he  was  Indore  he  went  to  F'rance  on  his 
errand,  then  Emjveror  AA'illiam  will  find  himself  very  mueh 
mist.aken.  It  is  jmssible,  hvoking  .at  all  things  as  well  as 
one  can  without  farther  facts,  that  this  last  exjM'dition  of 
Germany  to  France  will  have  an  “influence  of  travel” 
(dare  we  say  the  word  ?)  not  quite  contemplated  by  the  great 
Bismarck  himself.  Ma.x  has  lain  wounded  for  mouths 
among  the  sons  of  the  great  F'rench  Ilevolution. 

But  let  us  get  on  to  far  ple.asanter  matters.  Dxik  at  the 
wonderfully  genial  influence  whii  h  recent  travel  has  bred 
between  the  peoples  of  England  and  of  America.  Eleven 
years  ago  the  Civil  AA'ar  in  .America  iK'gan.  and  the  feeling 
at  first  was  most  favorable  to  the  Northern  Stati-s.  Then, 
in  conseipience  possibly  of  the  action  of  Ca[)t.  AVilkes, 
sibly  of  the  sudden  loss  of  cotton,  jM>s>lhly  of  the  very  ill- 
advised  speeches  of  Mr.  Cassius  Al.  Clay,  the  feeling  turned 
.against  the  North,  until  in  IKUo-Cl  it  was  hard  to  find  a 
man  in  society  who  was  not  more  or  less  a  .Southern  sym¬ 
pathizer.  One  band  of  men,  however,  were  generally  svui- 
pathizers  with  the  North,  and  those  were  the  men  who  ind 
travelled  in  America.  At  one  time  there  were  only  three 
journals  of  great  note  who  were  on  the  Northern  side,  the 
Star,  the  Daily  Neirg,  and  the  Sjnc  ator  —  we  can  remem- 
l)er  no  others.  Since  then  the  journey  to  .America  has  be¬ 
come  pojmlar,  nay  fashionable;  and  look  at  the  change  of 
tone  wliieli  has  l)een  produced  by  it.  A’e.ir  by  year  the  two 
nations  h.ave  Imjcii  drawing  closer  an  1  closer  to  one  another. 
The  Americans  are  proud  of  us,  they  always  were ;  but  now 
we  are  growing  proud  of  them.  »)me  people  tell  us  that 
in  one  hundred  years  our  coal  will  fn.*  exhausted,  .and  that 
we  shall  be  an  .agricultural  |K-ople  of  alx)ut  twenty-live 
millions.  Let  it  lie  so,  if  God  wills  it,  but  we  sh,all  still  lo<jk 
on  America  with  her  100,000  millions  with  pride.  .A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them,  gained  by  intercommunication,  has  removed  all 
jetuousy ;  and  if  they  are  to  Ik;  more  powerful  than  our¬ 
selves,  we  h.ave  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are 
carrying  freedom  and  civilization  wherever  they  go.  F^very 
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traveller  who  goes  to  America  brings  back  a  new  message 
of  peace.  Eleven  years  ago  it  was  all  anger  between  us, 
and  had  it  not  been  fur  a  few  cool  and  wise  heads  on 
Ixith  sides  of  the  Atlantic  we  might  have  been  at  war. 
lileven  years  ago  they  would  have  thrown  our  money 
in  our  teeth,  even  if  we  had  offered  it.  What  do  we  see 
now  ?  One  of  their  most  beautiful  cities  and  one  of  their 
fairest  provinces  have  Imen  ruined  bv  a  visitation  of  God  : 
instantly  every  Englishman,  Scoteliman,  and  Irishman 
worthy  of  the  name,  dashes  to  their  assistance ;  they  re¬ 
ceive  our  aid  without  the  smallest  arriera-pensc'e,  and  thank 
us  in  terms  which  we,  at  all  events,  shall  never  forget,  pay¬ 
ing  us  ten  times  over  in  sheer  good-will.  The  amount  we 
are  sending  to  Chicago  and  Michigan  is  very  small ;  it  is 
not  half  enough  at  i>re.sent;  but  the  two  nations  know  one 
another  now  so  well,  that  the  will  is  taken  for  the  deed,  and 
they  thank  us  in  terms  whieh  warm  the  heart  of  every  true 
man  among  us.  Mliy  is  this  ?  Ilet'anse  we  have  got  to 
understand  one  another  by  circulating  in  one  anotht^r’s 
countries,  and  by  finding  out  that  we  lx»th  want  the  same 
thing,  —  peace,  freedom,  and  sound  government.  News- 
j)a|K'rs,  with  all  their  enormous  value,  are  sad  mischief- 
makers  sometimes.  Nations  will  never  get  to  know  one  an¬ 
other  through  their  newspapers :  a  hundred  things  prevent 
any  newspajier  from  giving  the  public  opinion  of  more  than 
a  eertain  section  of  the  community.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Spectator,  which,  with  all  ability  and  valor,  stood  up, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  alone  among  the  weekly  press  for 
the  North  in  the  American  war.  l)i<l  the  Spectator  repn.-- 
sent  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  ?  jlost  certainly 
not.  We  may  more  or  less  allow  that  they  were  right  now, 
but  their  position  was  very  unpopular  then.  Newsjiapers 
cannot  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  to  express  the  public  opinion  of 
any  nation ;  for  example,  are  the  present  Nationalist  news- 
pajH-rs  in  Ireland  a  true  representation  of  the  feeling  of  the 
lieojile  ?  We  most  profoundly  think  not.  Now,  Irish  and 
American  newspajiers  are  written  in  English,  and  very  soon 
copied  into  our  own.  So  we  get  the  result,  that  any  idle 
word  or  taunt  has  double  its  force  to  us.  What  is  the  sim¬ 
ple  remedy  for  this  ?  Let  the  intelligent  citizens  circulate 
m;!re  among  one  another  and  speak  by  word  of  mouth  : 
this  is  only  to  be  gained  by  circulation,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  travel ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  very  sad  refleetion,  that 
fur  ten  of  my  aciiuaintances  who  know  France,  but  one  in 
ten  knows  Ireland. 

What  a  ri'sult  of  travel  would  be  here,  if  Englishmen 
could  lie  induced  to  go  to  Ireland  as  they  do  to  Scotland  1 
But  they  do  not,  and  will  not.  Scotland  every  year  is 
like  another  England.  Englishmen,  in  extremely  bad 
taste  we  think,  absolutely  adopt  the  so-called  Highland 
dress,  and  go  about  with  bare  legs.  (By  the  bye,  Mr.  Hill 
Burton,  who  should  be  an  authority,  says  that  this  dress 
is  onh-  an  invention  of  the  last  century.^  Scotland  and 
Scotticism  is  a  kind  of  craze  with  some  Englishmen ;  and 
the  money  which  is  |»oured  into  Scotland  in  consequence 
of  this  craze  takes  half  the  winter  to  count.  Tlie  Scotch 
take  the  money  and  give  the  money’s  worth  for  it;  while 
their  membi*rs  act  as  a  solid  Whig  brigade,  free  ami  gener¬ 
ous  enougji  to  any  ministry  on  imperial  questions,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  inexorable  on  Scotch  questions.  They  have  got 
“  H.»me  Rule”  with  a  vengeance,  and  without  a  thought  of 
separation.  Because  the^’ are  always  meeting  the 

English  lioth  in  Scotland  and  in  England ;  because  the  two 
nations  entirely  understand  one  another  from  talking  to¬ 
gether.  There  is  some  grumbling  in  Scotland  just  now, — 
for  example,  about  game  and  hyi>oihec,  —  and  the  Scotch 
have  been  saying  that  they  have  been  neglected  for  the 
Irish,  with  much  justice ;  but  the  Scotch  interchange  words 
with  the  English  habitually,  and  so  the  Englishman  knows 
that,  although  the  Scotchman  will  wait,  he  will  not  wait  for¬ 
ever,  and  that  if  the  Scotch  get  sulky,  their  liehests  must  be 
done.  The  Scotch  brigade  mjght  not  have  waited  ijuite  so 
long  for  a  few  things,  h.ad  it  not  been  tliat  the  two  nations 
see  one  another  con  inu  illy.  But  »ho  ever  goes  to  Ireland  ? 
What  an  immense  deal  there  might  be  done  did  English 
people  travel  more  in  Ireland  1  For  some  reason,  Ireland  re¬ 
mains  almost  as  little  known  as  Amcriem  We  honestly 


confess  that  we  find  a  great  diffieulty  in  accounting  for  this 
fact.  The  greater  jiart  of  Ireland  is  romantically  iK'autiful, 
the  pet  pie  are  amusing,  kindly  to  strangers,  and  hospitable. 
'Hie  innumerable  agrarian  outrages  of  which  we  re.ad  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  safety  of 'strangers,  than  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  numlier  of  Greek  banditti.  Ireland  is  exception¬ 
ally  free  from  crime,  save  of  agrarian  crime.  The  Fenians 
are  not  in  the  least  degree  likely  to  meddle  with  a  stranger. 
There  must  be  something  of  fashion  in  this  neglect  oflbe 
beauties  of  Ireland.  ^Ve  wish  that  some  great  personai'e 
would  set  a  new  fashion,  ’fhe  last  royal  visit  to  Dublm 
was  a  perfect  success ;  the  mishap  in  the  PhoenLx  Bark  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  a  great  pity  again,  in  many  ways,  that  the  intclliorent 
French  do  not  travel  more  and  learn  other  languages  than 
their  own.  Tlie  result  of  their  almost  universal  stay-at- 
home  policy  is  that  they,  with  the  liest  intentions,  enor¬ 
mously  overrate  their  moral  influence  in  Europe.  Take,  as 
one  example,  the  manifesto  of  Victor  Hugo  in  his  new 
paper,  the  Rappel.  In  it  is  shown  an  almost  entire  igno¬ 
rance  of  European  iwilitics.  The  questions  Mhich  are 
torturing  the  ouvrier  classes  of  Europe  are,  fair  wages,  fair 
hours,  free  land,  free  sjieech,  and  the  avoidance  of  war. 
M.  Hugo  starts  by  saying  that  France  is  the  pillar  of  the 
universe,  and  goes  away  into  generalities  which  must  make 
his  best  friends  smile,  and  the  gist  of  which  is  that  they 
must  have  one  revolution  more.  Dear  old  Garibaldi  is 
rather  a  hasty  and  unthinking  man  about  polities,  but  he 
has  seen  many  men  and  many  lands  intimately;  conse¬ 
quently,  his  manifesto,  though  remarkably  vague,  reads  like 
common-sense  beside  the  Frenchman’s.  Tlie  Americans 
and  the  British  are  the  greatest  travellers,  and,  whether  by 
accident,  or  in  consequence  of  travellin",  are  the  only  two 
great  nations  at  this  moment  free ;  for  France  is  certainly 
not  so,  though  we  hope  for  the  best.  Tlie  Swiss,  the  only 
pure  republic  in  Europe,  is  composed  of  men  notoriously 
cosmopolitan  for  ages. 

Look  at  the  enormous  injury  which  Chauvinism  has  done 
France  —  an  injury  which  a  generation  will  not  repair. 
Now,  what  M  Chauvinism  of  the  worst  kind,  save  want  of 
travel  ?  Tlie  English,  as  a  rule,  have  seen  and  know  a 
great  deal  of  France,  and  have  conseijuently  got  over  the 
strange  olil  Chauvinism  which  liegan  at  the  lle  voliition, 
and  scarcely  ended  until  the  Crimean  war —  this  Iwlief  in 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  Fmglish  in  all  things. 
We  know  now  exactly  where  we  are  sujierior  to  the  French, 
and  where  the  French  are  superior  to  us ;  but  the  average 
Frenclinian  does  not  know,  because  he  will  not  come  and 
see  us.  He  has  imbibed  certain  notions  about  ns,  and  to 
them  he  clings  through  every  thing.  Tlie  Finglishman  of 
the  French  stage  is  much  the  same  as  he  was  thirty  years 
ago;  and  so  is  the  Englishman  of  the  Petit  Journal  pour 
Hire  of  the  last  few  months  a  ridiculous-looking  lunatic. 
We  at  one  time  had  in  our  caricatures  a  most  remarkable 
lieing,  whom  we  called  a  Yankee,  with  short  trowsers  and 
large  Wellington  boots.  We  have,  since  we  have  known 
the  Americans  lietter,  entirely  given  up  this  wonderlul 
American,  and  have  discovered  that  the  American  gentle¬ 
man  is  as  well  dressed,  as  well  spoken,  and  as  well  educated 
as  any  of  us;  but  the  old  French  Englishman  is  as  rampant 
as  ever. 

I  have  written  down  above  some  of  the  slighter  social 
and  jMilitical  results  of  travel ;  let  me,  before  concluding, 
look  farther  afield,  and  take  a  larger  view. 

One  of  the  greatest  highways  in  the  world  was  scaled  to 
us  twenty  years  ago.  Tlie  Nile,  which  casts  a  vast  volume 
of  fresh  water  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  Egyjit  was  totally 
unknown  to  us  beyond  Abyssinia ;  in  fact,  it  was  generally 
supjiosed  that  the  little  Blue  Nile  was  the  real  river,  until 
Grant  and  Speke  announced  the  discovery  of  the  great 
system  of  lakes  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  with  a  nearly  lair 
water-way  leading  to  a  vast  and  rich  district,  capable  of 
prcslucing  most  things.  This  system  of  lakes  was  farther 
developed  by  Baker,  who  discovered  one  of  the  largest 
IxKlies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
tains  which  in  all  probability  give  every  climate, —for 
Moi.nt  Mfumbizo  is  clothed  in  snow  nearly  under  the  equa- 
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tor.  Here  is  a  discovery  which  may  make  Alexandria  double 
the  place  it  is  now.  Baker  is  up  there  with  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  Khedive  at  his  back,  getting  his  steamers  on 
the  '^reat  lake,  and  surveying.  The  country  can  scarcely 
be  more  unhealthy  than  India :  for  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady 
Baker  went  through  a  course  of  hardship  and  starvation 
there  which  would  have  killed  them  in  most  countries  in 
the  world.  If  this  region  can  be  made  to  i)roduce  any 
thing,  and  it  swarms  with  the  most  gigantic  forms  of  animal 
life,'a  few  hundred  thousand  twunds  will  be  enough  to  make 
locks  on  each  cataract,  and  tne  road  into  tlie  centre  of 
Africa  is  free  from  the  Mediterranean. 

We  are  waiting  breathless  to  hear  what  Baker  is  doing, 
and  whether  he  will  find  Livingstone.  Alas,  if  he  does, 
the  kindly  soul  which  waited  so  long  and  so  patiently  for 
the  return  of  his  friend  has  passed  from  among  us,  and  if 
Livingstone  is  ever  welcomecl  at  the  (ieogra[ihical  S)X,-iety, 
Murchison  will  not  be  there  to  meet  him.  This  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Bilker’s  will,  we  Itelieve,  have  a  result  of  travel 
which  is  at  jiresent  incalculidile.  The  influence  which  it 
will  have  on  the  slave-trade,  and  on  Eastern  manners  and 
African  civilization,  is  etpially  lieyond  guessing. 

Tlie  results,  again,  of  the  I’acinc  Railway  are  utterly  be- 
voml  human  calculation,  but  are  beginning  to  show  them¬ 
selves  already,  notably  in  the  suppression  of  the  Mormons, 
a  most  objectionable  body,  who  were,  to  my  own  certain 
knowledge,  doing  immense  injury  to  idle  young  Americans. 
That  place  was  to  some,  and  I  have  heard  it  from  their  own 
lips,  very  much  like  the  establishment  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  of  which  we  may  read  in  Marco  Polo.  Now 
that  the  railway  has  come  within  thirty  miles  of  it,  the  nui- 
gance  has  become  too  patent,  and  the  United  States  have 
said  inexorably  tliat  monogamy  is  to  be  the  rule  of  their 
great  future  empire.  The  ^lormons  thought  that  they  had 
got  entirely  beyond  human  reach.  But  no :  travelling 
pioneers  came  and  reported  that  a  railway  was  possible :  it 
was  made,  and  the  Mormons  have  no  place  on  earth  to  fly 
to:  the  irrepressible  .Vincrican  is  ujHm  them,  and  they 
must  submit  or  go.  It  is  the  same  way  in  India ;  now 
intersected  by  railways,  the  irrepressible  Briton  is  there, 
destroying  old  prejudices,  introducing  new  ideas.  East, 
west,  south,  and  north,  the  travelling  nations  are  civilizing ; 
while  the  untravelling  ones,  etjually  able,  etpially  brave, 
seem  to  sjtend  the  most  of  their  time  in  cutting  one  an- 
otlier’s  tliroats. 


“TILL  DEATH  US  DO  PART.” 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  tell  my  story,  that  I  should  bo, 
at  the  outset,  somewhat  person,al  —  somewhat  egotistical,  if 
vou  will.  As  I  am  going  to  be  the  hero  of  my  own  narrative, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  th.at  such  should  be  the  case.  I  have 
tried  to  avoid  it  by  dressing  up  the  history  in  the  third  per¬ 
son,  and  telling  it  aliout  somelxwly  else  ;  but  it  was  no  good. 
I  hail  even  thought  at  one  time  of  interweaving  a  highly 
sentimental  love-story  as  a  subsidiary  plot,  and  making  the 
whole  run  through  two  or  three  volumes  by  means  of  judi¬ 
cious  padding;  but  I  find  the  interest  always  flags,  unless  I 
confine  myself,  as  I  now  purpose  doing,  to  the  barest  recital 
of  facts. 

MTicn  I  was  at  the  university,  without  being  in  any  sense 
»“  fast ’’man, — indeed  enjoying  with  most  of  that  genus 
the  reputation  of  a  “reading”  man,  —  I  very  studiously  de¬ 
voted  my  reading  to  every  thing  Imt  what  was  likely  to 
lie  uwful  to  me  there  and  then.  I  dabbled  in  science,  flirt¬ 
ed  with  literature,  and  was  wedded  to  music,  applying  my¬ 
self  only  so  far  to  the  classics  as  was  necessary  to  ballast 
my  magazine  articles  with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  or 
ojeasionally  to  enable  me  to  publish  a  few  “  bits  ”  of  the 
classical  authors  in  the  unlikeliest  forms  of  the  vernacular. 
Mathematics  I  altogether  eschewed  as  being  far  too  demons- 
hable,  too  “  slow  and  sure,”  for  my  then  desultory  state  of 
mind.  Consequently  I  need  scarcely  say  I  considerably  dis¬ 
appointed  the  hopes  of  my  pater  and  numerous  admirers, 
*ho  mistook  my  versatility  for  genius,  and  altogether  thought 
me  a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton. 


It  was  during  my  college  career,  and  whilst  I  was  work¬ 
ing  pro  tern,  in  a  psychological  groove,  that  Mr.  Home’s  re¬ 
puted  doings  in  Paris  and  London  made  moilern  spiritual¬ 
ism  a  nine-ilays’  wonder.  This  was,  of  course,  ex.actly  the 
thing  to  suit  me  —  a  short  and  easy  cut  at  the  solution  of 
problems  which  hail  puzzled  philo.sophers  for  ages.  Spirit¬ 
ual  problems  were  henceforth  to  be  as  capable  of  demon¬ 
stration  as  mathematical  ones,  and  a  good  deal  more  interest¬ 
ing.  Tlie  condition  of  the  departed  was  to  be  no  longer  a 
matter  of  spi'culation  or  revelation,  but  of  purely  scientific 
inquire ;  and  I  the  Bacon  to  inaugurate  the  Novum  Orf/an- 
um.  Without  being,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  words,  a 
religious  man,  —  a  “  Simeonite,”  in  the  current  slang  of  my 
set,  —  I  bad,  I  believe,  a  vein  of  latent  piety  quite  as  fully 
deieloped  as  most  young  men  close  upon  their  m.ajority. 
Vfiteat  tantum.  I  really  thought  at  first,  that,  by  the  time  I 
got  my  degree,  theology  would  be  a  fixed  science,  and  moil- 
ern  spiritualism  was  to  do  the  work.  In  a  very  short  time 
there  cropped  up  upon  my  bookshelves  the  principal  works 
of  English  and  American  spiritualists,  with  manuals  of 
magnetism,  and  old,  high-priced,  rakish-looking  volumes  on 
occult  science  generally.  1  learned  to  cast  a  nativity,  swear 
by  Andrew  Jackson  D.avis,  and  puzzle  myself  and  every¬ 
body  else  by  discoursing  of  the  oilic  force.  Contemjiorane- 
ously  my  little  round  table  commenced  active  gyrations, 
whilst  a  “  circle  ”  assembled  almost  nightly  in  my  rooms  for 
“  manifestations,”  which,  when  they  did  come,  were  very 
physical  indeed.  I  am  free  to  confess,  however,  the  results 
were  not  great  on  academic  ground.  The  “circle”  were 
ajit  to  be  irregular,  and  to  be  impatient  if  results  did  not 
come  immediately  to  order.  I  attributed  my  failures  at  the 
time  to  two  principal  causes  :  1st,  the  .absence  of  the  fem.ale 
element  in  our  circle  (my  bedmaker  having  proved  cantan¬ 
kerous,  and  shied  at  the  first  intimation  of  invisible  agency)  ; 
2d,  the  fact  that  men  would  smoke  when  sitting,  a  practice 
which  I  fancied  the  “  intelligences  ”  objected  to. 

In  the  first  “  Long,”  however,  after  my  inoculation  with 
the  spiritualistic  mania,  I  took  all  my  books  “  down  ”  with 
me,  and  resolved  to  “  develoj)  ”  somebody  or  something  at 
the  parsonage  before  long.  I  mentioned  the  matter  very  se¬ 
riously —  for  I  felt  seriously — to  my  father,  as  he  was 
ilodding  through  his  sermon  for  the  following  Sund.ay  ;  but 
le  took  a  line  for  which  I  was  not  quite  prepared.  Instead  of 
pooh-jKKihing  my  facts,  he  readily  admitted  them;  but  con¬ 
sidered  the  whole  affair  diabolical,  and  all  assumed  identity 
with  the  spirits  of  the  defunct  as  the  machinations  of  “  lying 
spirits.”  Tliis  only  gave  a  new  imjietus  to  my  study.  I  had 
great  respect  for  my  father’s  opinion  up  to  a  certain  point. 
I  fancy  now  that  point  was  where  it  coincided  with  mine. 

“  So  you  concede  these  manifestations  are  spiritual,  sir  ?  ” 
I  asked. 

“  Provided  the  facts  be  as  you  state  them  —  and  I  have 
no  time  or  inclination  to  go  into  the  matter  of  testimony  — 
decidedly  yes.  Spiritual  because  diabolic.al.” 

With  my  stepmother,  who  was  considerably  younger  than 
my  father,  I  succeeded  better.  Tlie  subject  was  new  to  her, 
and  helped  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  a  country  parsonage. 
Even  the  little  children  (for  there  was  a  second  family) 
wrote  beautiful  moral  sentiments  in  a  genuine  scrawl  with 
the  planchette.  But  none  of  these  proiluced  results  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  them  more  than  a  very  secondary  place  in  my 
narrative.  However,  I  had  succeeded  so  far.  From  my 
sanctum  soux  les  toils  down  through  the  drawing-room  and 
into  the  servants’  hall  itself  tables  were  spinning  and  sibyl- 
lie  sentences  rapped  out  or  automatically  written  from 
morning  to  night. 

Reversing  the  ordinary  process  of  most  “  experiences,”  I 
was  not  led  on  gently  from  mesmerism,  or  animal  magnet¬ 
ism,  to  spiritualism,  but  plumped  at  once  into  spiritualism, 
and  then  left  to  work  my  way  back  to  first  principles  via 
mesmerism. 

From  the  first,  be  it  understood,  I  h.ad  never  been  a  red- 
hot  enthusiast  in  the  spiritualistic  theory.  Any  orthoilox 
“  spiritist  ”  would  have  deemed  me  all  along  heretical.  In 
fact,  .according  to  their  tenets,  I  should  always  have  been 
termed  a  sceptic.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  an  in¬ 
quirer,  I  accepted  that  title ;  I  was  not,  for  instance,  pre- 
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pared  to  admit  the  “  spiritual  ”  clement  as  readily  as  my 
father  did.  My  standard  of  l)elief.  in  fact,  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  lKK)k  “  From  flatter  to  Spirit,”  by  Prof,  de 
Morgan,  which  treats  the  pneumatolo^ical  theory  only  as 
easier  than  any  of  the  psyeholojrieal.  It  was  thus  I  formu¬ 
lated  mv  doctrines  during  the  course  of  this  vacation,  and 
Indore  tiie  startling  events  of  the  present  storj'  occurred  to 
shake  it :  — 

1.  It  is  proved  to  demonstration  that  material  substances 
can  be  rendered  inde|)endcnt  of  the  hitherto  accepted 
“  laws  of  nature,”  such  as  gravitation,  &c.,  by  human  voli¬ 
tion,  with  or  without  cout.ict. 

2.  An  intelligence  which  is  not  that  of  the  medium  is 
constantly  found  present  at  s[»irit  circles.  —  N.B.  Whether 
such  intelligence  is  altogether  independent  of  those  sur- 
rsiunding  the  medium  has  not  l>een  proved  to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  have  of  course  read  of  instances  where  facts  and 
events  quite  unknown  to  the  persons  present  have  been 
communicateil ;  but  I  have  had  no  ex|K‘rience  of  this 
myself. 

3.  llie  “  higher  phenomena,”  such  as  atitomatic  writing, 
tranee-spe.aking,  and  spirit-voice,  arc  phases  so  easily  simu¬ 
lated  as  to  need  much  longer  investigation  than  I  have  as 
yet  iM'cn  able  to  give  tlicm.  It  is  oniv  fair  to  add,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  Investigation  1  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  a  single  case  of  fraud. 

ITils  opinion,  be  it  known,  was  strictly  esoteric,  l)eing 
written  in  my  priv.ate  diary  for  my  own  edification.  It  was 
based  on  my  experiences  at  college  on  a  round  of  visits  I 
had  paid  to  the  dilferent  pn)fessional  media  in  London,  and 
my  brief  experiments  at  the  parsonage.  Now  came  the 
U‘st. 

A  governess  had  been  engaged  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  in  the  person  of  a  tall,  raw-lxmed  Scotch  girl, 
externally  alxmt  as  unspiritual-looking  a  l.ady  as  coidd  be 
imagined.  She  “  went  in,”  however,  mildly  —  as  In-eame 
her  |)Osition  —  for  my  ex|K'riments.  .She  had  lots  of  tra¬ 
ditional  stories  of  second-sight  att.aching  to  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family,  anil  was  also  inclined  to  argue  the 
matter  (as  i^ydney  .Smith  says)  “  in  the  nibalrart  ”  at  greater 
length  than  I  cared.  Tlie  servants,  I  .afterwanls  found, 
had  their  own  opinions  as  to  why  iliss  M’Gorgon  was  so 
fond  of  sitting  hand  in  hand  with  young  m.oster,  and 
“  adored  dark  seances  ;  ”  but  such  a  suspicion  never  crossed 
my  mind  then,  and  I  have  no  idea  even  now  whether  it  had 
the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  Wh.atever  other  ghostly 
element  there  may  lx“  in  what  I  have  to  relate,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  the  ghost  of  a  love-story. 

I  came  down  from  my  sky  j)arlor  to  the  drawing-room 
latish  one  evening,  and  founil  my  step-mamma  and  Miss 
M’Gorgon  obviously  Iwring  one  another  from  their  e.asy- 
ehairs  at  opposite  sides  of  the  firt*place.  I  had  just 
Wen  reading  the  Reverend  C'liauneey  Hare  Townshend’s 
Iwok  on  mesmerism,  and  the  resemblance  of  Miss  M’Gor¬ 
gon ’s  j)ose  to  one  of  the  plates  pnmipted  me  to  say,  — 

“  Miss  M’Gorgon,  vou  lixik  as  though  you  were  sitting  to 
be  magnetized.  Will  you  let  me  experiment  on  you  ?  ” 

“  By  all  means,  but  I  am  sure  vou  will  not  succeed.” 
And,  to  do  her  justice,  her  great  ^otch  eyes  looked  far 
too  wide  aw.ake  for  any  earthly  jiower  to  shut. 

.\fler  twenty  minutes’  m.anipiilation,  however,  she  was 
in  a  deep  magnetic  sleep.  My  stepmother  was  not  at  first 
quite  inclined  to  a<'eept  as  a  conclusive  fact  that  while  ^liss 
M'Gorgon  was  deaf  to  her,  she  responded  readily  to  .all 
my  questions ;  but  when  she  saw  me  stand  up  on  Miss 
M’Gorgon’s  knees  —  I  row  over  eleven  stone,  I  shoidd 
mention  —  she  W*gan  to  think  that  the  laws  of  m.atter, 
even  matter  so  material  as  the  M’Gorgon  shanks,  were  in 
a  state  of  flux.  But  this  was  not  all. 

Some  time  W’fore,  the  childrcm  had  been  ill  with  sc.arlet 
fever,  and  Miss  M’  Gorgon,  in  the  course  of  her  assiduous 
attention  to  them,  took  the  disease.  Being  naturally  of  a 
somewhat  hysterical  ti*mjR‘rament,  she,  as  the  ladies  say, 
gave  way  a  goo<l  deal ;  and,  after  the  malady  had  left  her, 
whether  as  one  of  its  manifold  sequela-,  or  a  result  of  her 
hysterical  tenileney,  she  either  could  not,  or  fancied  she 
could  not,  move  her  left  arm.  At  any  rate,  she  did  not  use 


it  in  the  slenderest  degree  possible,  keeping  it  rigidly  bent 
close  to  her  side.  My  mother’s  astonishment  inav  lie  im- 
agined,  then,  when,  at  my  command.  Miss  il’Gorrnn 
assumed  the  attitude  of  the  eagle-slayer,  using  the  diseased 
memWr  as  the  bow  arm,  and  keeping  it  elevated  in  the 
most  statuesque  manner  possible. 

My  father  entered  .at  this  moment  from  his  sermnn- 
mongery,  and,  dismissing  a  pardonable  doubt  as  to  Miss 
M’Gorgon’s  sanity,  nroceeded  to  examine  the  phenomenon. 

On  this  and  subsequent  occasions  all  the  onlinarv 
phases  of  animal  magnetism,  including  phreno-mesnicrism 
and  clairvoyance,  were  exhibited,  and  at  last  we  had  a 
specimen  of  that  peculiiir  condition  known  as  luciditv. 

Miss  M’Gorgon  threw  hersidf  into  a  chair,  became  pale 
and  semi-rigid,  exhibiting  everj'  appearance  of  death. 
Had  I  not  W'en  prepared  hy  previous  n*ading,  my  eoura-e 
might  have  failed,  and  possibly  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  mind  and  even  life  of  the  “  patient  ”  followed.  .\s  it 
was,  I  preserved  my  equanimity,  and  b.ide  her  deserilH-  her 
condition.  .She  w.as  basking,  .she  said,  in  light  ineffable. 
Her  only  anxiety  was  to  leave  the  body,  and  remain  in  that 
lucid  state.  Hie  most  curious  part  of  the  manifestatioa 
was,  that  she  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  names  of  living 
persons.  She  readily  remembered  the  dead,  deserilied 
nerself  as  being  with  them,  and  exclaimed  almost  petu¬ 
lantly,  — 

“You  know  they  are  here  !  You  are  with  me.  Let  me 
go  to  them.  I  can  see  them,  if  you  will  only  let  me.” 

Her  volition  was  utterly  lost  in  mine.  It  seemed  a 
strange  link  between  spiriti.sin  and  m.agnetism;  but  mv 
mother  liegan  to  look  nervous,  my  father  evidently  smelt 
sul]>hur,  and,  in  fact,  I  felt  myself  that  I  was  trenching 
somewhat  closely  on  the  limits  of  the  “  knowable.”  Much 
against  her  wish  —  I  was  going  to  write  “  will,”  but  tliut 
was  in  abt'yanee  —  I  bade  her  come  back;  and  .ifter  my 
using  the  ordin.ary  method  for  dis^mrsing  the  “  magnetic 
aura,”  she  returned  to  earth  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  hail 
taken  jdace.  Tliat  evening  I  formulated  another  “  opinion" 
in  mv  diary  :  — 

“  ^Miatever  be  the  power  that  seems,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  to  animate  dead  matter,  and  which,  for  lack  of  a 
better  term,  we  call  ni.agnetism,  that  s.ame  jKjwer  is  eajiable 
of  pnKlucing  in  the  human  frame  a  state  of  exaltation  of 
the  faculties  which  apparently  lifts  the  patient  into  a  higher 
condition  of  being.” 

Having  jiroduced  this  lucid  phase  at  a  second  s/ance, 
after  I  had  taken  some  lessons  of  a  professional  mesmerift, 
I  was  induced  to  extract  a  promise  from  Miss  M’Gorgon  — 
which  I  knew  would  lie  sacred  if  m.ade  in  the  magnetic  state 
—  that  she  would  allow  no  one  else  to  mesmerize  her,  ami, 
moreover,  that  she  would  never  resist  mv  will,  .‘'he  even 
wrote  it  ilown  in  the  blank  page  of  my  ileichenbach,  and 
after  having  done  so,  said  in  a  voice  that  stiirtled  us  all, — 

“  I  am  yours  —  yours  till  death  us  dfi  part.” 

It  was,  I  fancy,  more  the  matrimonial  than  the  magnetic 
import  of  this  pjirticular  phrase  that  frightened  us  at  the 
time.  Mine  most  unmistakably,  whether  with  views  matri¬ 
monial  or  magnetic,  she  was  from  that  day  forth.  She 
anticipated  my  every  wish,  even  to  such  trivial  matters  as 
passing  things  at  table,  &c.  Had  Miss  M’Gorgon  lietn 
young  and  beautiful,  I  do  not  know  what  I  or  other  people 
might  have  thought  of  her  attentions.  As  it  was,  nolxsly 
thought  any  thing  at  all ;  and,  for  myself,  I  sixin  found  out 
the  unsatisfactory  niiture  of  the  spiritualistic  inipiiry ;  and 
by  the  time  Octolrer  came,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  leave  all 
my  occult  works  Ix'hind  lor  my  fatner  to  elaborate  a  learned 
discourse  on  Beelzebub,  whilst  I  devoted  my  attention  to 
the  subject  of  brass  bands  in  general,  and  the  big  saxhorn 
in  particular,  in  consequence  of  having  been  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  a  bandsman  in  the  University  Rifle  Corps.^ 

But  I  was  not  to  dissociate  myself  so  easily  from  Alisa 
M’Gorgon  and  spiritism. 

Sixjn  after  I  went  “  up,”  a  change  became  visible  in  the 
governess.  She  was  nervous  and  excitable  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree.  'The  servants  chuckled,  and  askeil  one  another, 
“  Hadn’t  they  said  so,  all  along  ?  ”  Tlie  partial  paralysis 
of  her  arm,  which  had  disappeared  under  magnetic 
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treatment,  reappeared,  or  was  resumed.  She  even 
fimulated  other  affections,  such  as  a  violent  cough,  a 
weak  ankle,  &c.  A  metlical  man  who  was  called  in,  and 
to  whom  my  father  confided  the  fact  of  the  mesmeric  ex¬ 
periments,  traced  these  affections  at  once  to  their  true 
source,  a  desire  to  be  magnetized.  The  doctor  decidedly 
recommended  her  not  meeting  me  again  ;  so,  an  opportunity 
ofl'ering  tor  getting  her  a  more  lucrative  and  less  irksome 
position,  as  companion  to  an  aged  lady.  Miss  M’Glorgon  was 
with  some  difficulty  persuadetl  to  make  the  change,  having 
suiltienly  discovered  an  intense  affection  lor  the  young 
ladies  she  had  in  charge  at  the  parsonage.  However,  Miss 
M’Gorgon  received  her  co/x/c.  Tlie  young  ladies  were  sent 
to  bo-arding-school,  and  Miss  M’Gorgon  and  myself  never 
met  in  the  flesh  again. 

I  stronglv  recommend  any  young  lady  who  wishes  to  re¬ 
tain  the  aflections  of  a  swain  not  to  allow  herself  to  be 
mesmerized  bv  him.  On  other  and  quite  imkqiendent 
grounds,  I  would  most  seriously  advise  no  female  ever  to 
submit  herself  to  a  p  iwer  of  which  we  know  so  little,  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  fact  of  its  being  open  to  fearful  abuse.  But 
es[)e<ially  with  reference  to  young  ladies  in  love,  I  mav  in- 
fonii  them  that  the  fact  of  my  liaving  magnetized  ^liss 
M'Gorgon  pnHluced  in  me  an  irrepressible  feeling  of  rejml- 
sion  towanls  her.  It  was  with  the  greatest  delight  I  found 
we  should  not  meet  at  the  parsonage  during  the  Christmas 

vaciVtion. 

Passing  over  one  or  two  strange  occurences  at  college, 
such  as  noises  and  apparently  automatic  disjilacement  of 
furniture  in  my  rooms  whilst  I  was  “  consuming  the  mid¬ 
night  oil.”  I  come  to  this  particular  Christmas  vacation. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  the  mere  possiliility  of  watch-  j 
ing  the  movements  of  a  jieripatetic  ea.sy-chair  or  a  l(x:omo- 
tive  coal-scuttle  would  have  been  irresistibly  attractive  to 
me.  But  now,  without  making  me  exactly  nervous,  it  Ixtred 
me.  I  always  sheered  off  to  bed  directly  the  things  la-gan 
to  get  lively,  without  making  any  accurate  examination  as 
to  whether  it  was  not  all  fancy  on  my  part.  I  instinctively 
associated  the  phenomenon  with  Miss  M’Gorgon ;  anil  | 
though  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the  shajie  of  an  audible  j 
voice,  the  words  were  constantly  and  most  vividly  impressed  I 
on  my  mind  —  “  Till  death  us  <lo  part.”  Whenever  any 
disturbance  of  the  kind  occurred,  I  seemed  to  keep  on  say¬ 
ing  over  and  over  again  these  words  to  myself.  I  would  ' 
even  recite  projmsitions  in  Euclid,  or  sjmeches  of  Shak- 
jpeare;  but  beneath  them  all,  like  an  undenmrrent,  came  | 
tnosc  hideous  words  of  that  horrible  woman,  “  Till  death  us  | 
do  jiart  —  Till  death  us  do  part.”  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  i 
pay  a  most  unusual  visit  to  a  medical  man.  I  told  him  j 
mrthing  of  Miss  M’Gorgon  or  mesmerism,  but  mentioned 
the  “movables”  in  my  room,  &c.  He  simply  laughed, 
told  me  to  shut  up  my  books  and  leave  tliem  behind  me, 
go“  <lown,”  and  take  lots  of  exercise;  all  of  which  I 
faithfully  obeyed. 

On  Cliristmas  Eve  I  was  regaling  myself  with  a  musical 
practii  e  in  my  sky  parlor,  and  certainly  nothing  was  far¬ 
ther  tfom  my  thoughts  than  Miss  M’Gi}rgon  or  magnetism, 
when  I  was  startled  quite  out  of  my  serenity  by  hearing  in 
the  next  room,  which  had  been  the  M’Gorgon  beilchamber, 
unmistakable  “thuds  ”  of  what  I  used  to  term  irreverently 
the  M’Gorgon  “  beetle-crushers.”  There  was  no  mistake 
about  it.  Somebo<ly  or  something  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  next  room  with  that  most  martial  and  inimitable  tread. 

I  confess  to  being  thoroughly  frightened,  and  to  making 
a  summary  retreat.  To  save  my  life  I  coiihl  not  have 
opened  the  door  of  the  M’Gorgon  chamber,  which  I  knew, 
or  believed,  to  be  locked  and  tenantless.  I  even  had  to 
pause  a  moment  to  get  my  breath  and  recover  my  equanim¬ 
ity  before  I  entered  the  drawing-room. 

“Come  to  the  fire,”  said  my  step-mother;  “you  look 
fearfully  cold.  Mliy  do  you  mope  yourself  in  that  attic  of 
yours?  In  fact,  now  I  look  at  you,  you  are  worse  than 
cold  —  you  are  ill  and  haggard.  Do,  pray,  obey  your  doc¬ 
tors,  and  exchange  books  and  music  for  exercise  in  the 
open  air.” 

I  promised  compliance ;  and  my  father,  looking  up  from 
his  Guardian,  said,  — 


“  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  your  old  ‘  patient,’  iliss 
M’Gorgon,  is  very  ill,  and  not  exj)ected  to  live.” 

“  I  hope,  sir,  my  patient  docs  not  attribute  her  ailment 
to  mv  treatment.” 

“  5»o ;  I  fancy  it  is  only  a  reappearance  of  an  old  anil  he¬ 
reditary  pulmonary  afl'ection.  I  think  you  may  make  your¬ 
self  ea.sy  on  the  score  of  your  treatment,  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  e.xtended  only  to  the  head  and  heart.” 

“  By  the  way,”  I  added,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  careless¬ 
ness,  sij)j)ing  my  tea  as  1  asked,  “  who  occupies  Miss 
Sl’Gorgon’s  room  now  ?  ” 

I  was  told,  as  I  had  expected,  that  the  room  had  been 
locked  ever  since  Miss  M’Gorgon’s  departure.  Indeed,  my 
mother  showed  me  the  key  in  her  basket,  asking  me  jok¬ 
ingly,  — 

“  She  has  not  come  back  to  claim  her  plighted  spouse, 
has  she  —  ‘  Till  death  us  do  part  ?  ’  ”  she  added,  in  a  hoarse 
voice  like  Miss  M’Gorgon’s. 

I  told  them,  as  laughingly  as  I  could,  how  I  fancied  I 
had  heanl  the  M’Gorgon  “  thud  ”  ne.xt  me.  I  saw  my 
father  and  mother  exchange  significant  glances,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “  He  is  nervous ;  ”  and  a  good  drive  across  coun¬ 
try  was  j)roposed  next  day. 

I  am  ashamed  to  s.ay  how  childishly  afraid  I  was  to  go  to 
bed  that  night.  Mo  infant  in  a  dark  room  ever  dreaded 
“  bogey  ”  worse  than  did  1  that  jHinderous  tread.  Whilst 
I  was  s])inning  out  the  last  few  minutes,  with  my  candle¬ 
stick  in  my  hands,  the  very  lamp  on  the  table  ((uivered, 
and  the  ornaments  rattled  on  the  manteliiiece,  as  the  same 
dull  heavy  footstep  resounded  in  the  room  above  us,  which 
had  been  the  children’s  selKK>lr(H)m.  We  all  turned  pale 
as  ghosts  ourselves,  and  my  father  and  mother  exclaimed 
at  once,  — 

“  Miss  M’Gorgon  !  ” 

As  for  me,  I  was  speechless ;  and  as  I  stood  so,  though  I 
was  quite  sure  no  one  else  could  hear  a  sound,  the  words 
seemed  hissed  into  my  ear,  “  Till  death  us  do  part.” 

Tlie  usual  e.xaminations  of  the  house  were  made;  the  ser¬ 
vants  all  found  to  Ix!  quiet  in  bed,  the  iwin  undisturbed,  &c. 
Tlie  footsteps  seemed  to  cross  it  but  once,  and  we  heard  no 
more. 

We  agreeJ  upon  the  customary  exjilanation,  which  pal¬ 
pably  satisfied  none  of  us,  that  we  “fancied”  we  had  heard 
what  we  were  quite  certain  we  did  hear ;  and  we  parted 
for  the  night. 

I  dared  not  confess  my  cowardice,  but  I  would  have 
given  any  thing  to  have  h.ad  a  companion  for  that  night. 
In  plain  simple  English,  I  went  to  IhhI  in  a  terrible  fright. 

I  tumbled  in  more  exjieditiously  than  ever  I  had  in  my 
life,  and  buried  my  head  under  the  bedclothes,  not  daring 
to  look  out  into  the  darkness.  I  fancy  I  was  dozing  off,  when 
suddenly  the  bells  of  the  little  village  church  clashed  out 
discordantly.  I  had  forgotten  all  alxiut  its  being  “  Christ¬ 
mas  day  in  the  morning,”  and  started  up  in  IkmI,  the  more 
so  on  account  of  my  nervousness  from  anoihcr  source.  It 
was  utterly  dark ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  lied  there  was 
nomet/iiuff,  palpable  to  some  sense,  analogous  to  that  which 
had  kept  pealing  through  my  ears  those  ominous  words, 
“  Till  death  us  do  part.” 

'riie  Kdinrthing  which  I  thus  saw,  yet  did  not  see,  appeared 
like  a  tall,  scraggy,  luminous  mass,  wi(h  too  intensely  light 
spots  about  the  place  where  eyes  might  have  lieen  exi>ected. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  .-aw,  yet  did  not  .see,  this,  I  heard, 
in  the  same  negative  kind  of  way,  the  same  loathsome 
words,  as  it  were,  drilled  into  my  very  ears,  “  Till  death  us 
do  part.”  It  could  not  have  been  common  sight  or  com¬ 
mon  hearing,  for  in  each  of  these  cases  time  is  necessary  to 
impinge  ujmn  the  senses ;  and  as  it  was,  I  was  down  in  lied 
again,  buried  deeper  than  ever,  “  like  a  shot,”  as  we  sav. 
Turning  my  bedclothes,  bolster,  and  pillows  into  a  veritable 
sarcophagus,  I  managed  to  dull  all  external  sights  and 
sounils ;  even  the  clanging  bells  did  not  reach  my  ears  ; 
but  still  beflire  my  eyes  was  the  spectrum  of  tlie  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  I  had  seen  ;  and  a  voice  that  seemed  to  grow  more 
and  more  subjective — seemed,  as  it  were,  to  retreat  within 
the  innermost  chamliers  of  consciousness  —  still  repeated, 
“  Till  death  us  do  part.  I  promised  to  be  yours  till  then ;  I 
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have  kept  my  promise.  If  you  dare  to  doubt  it,  look  at  your 
watch  in  the  morning,  and  remember  the  Cbristmcs 
Iwlls.” 

After  that,  silence  —  but  not  sleep.  Through  that  weary 
Christmas  morning  I  never  lost  consciousness ;  nor  did  I 
emerge  from  my  sarcophagus  until  the  sound  of  a  brass  band 
under  my  window  —  the  brass  bantl  I  had  “coached”  for 
the  occasion  —  saluted  my  ears  with  an  air  I  had  myself 
selected  as  beina  not  too  secular-sounding  for  that  sacred 
d.ay,  namely  “  Festal.”  With  what  a  new  meaning  the 
vocal  chorus  seemed  to  strike  on  my  ear,  the  chorus  I 
had  meant  only  to  be  an  effective  slow  march  I 

I  jumped  out  of  bed,  let  the  welcome  daylight  in  at  the 
window,  and  waved  my  hand  by  way  of  com|>limont  to  my 
bucolic  band  down  among  the  snow.  I  exi)ected  to  feel 
“ seedv,”  and  did  miss  my  night’s  sleep  a  little;  but  a  good 
“sluisK  ”  in  cold  water  soon  got  over  this,  and  to  my  aston¬ 
ishment  I  felt  better  than  I  had  dor.e  for  months.  A 
weight  seemed  removed  from  me.  I  had  almost  a  difficulty 
in  recalling  the  events  of  the  past  night,  or  the  words  that 
up  to  that  time  had  caused  me  so  much  discomfort. 

^Miat  was  the  time?  I  sought  my  waUdi  on  its  usual 
hook  at  the  head  of  my  bed.  It  was  not  there  1  I  could 
have  sworn  I  hung  it  there  on  the  previous  night.  After 
diligent  searching  I  found  it  lying  on  the  floor  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  almost  underneatli  it.  It  had  stopped  at 
about  half-past  twelve  I 

Whether  this  ha<l  any  thing  to  do  with  my  luminous  visi¬ 
tant,  or  whether  in  ray  fright  I  tumbled  it  down  and  so 
stopped  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Had  the  event 
stood  by  itself,  that  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  natural 
explanation.  Even  the  M’Gorgon  “thud,”  had  I  alone 
heard  it,  might  have  lH‘en  attributed  to  antimatrimonial 
views  on  my  part  towards  the  lady  in  question. 

As  to  the  poor  girl  herself,  she  troubled  no  one  farther 
with  her  presence,  matrimonial,  magnetic,  or  otherwise. 
She  became  rapidly  worse  on  Christmas  eve,  and  whilst 
the  bells  were  beginning  to  chime  in  the  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  passed  away.  Her  last  articulate  words  were,  “  Till 
death  flo  us  part,”  which  of  course  the  watchers  attributed 
to  a  blighted  love-dream  of  the  poor  governess.  She  con¬ 
tinued  murmuring  for  some  time,  and  at  half-past  tuxlve 
died. 

We  did  not  hear  of  the  event  for  some  time,  and  I  had 
carefully  noted  all  the  above  particulars  in  my  diary  i)efore 
the  news  ri'ached  me.  When  the  letter  arrived,  I  fetched 
the  volume  down,  and  laid  it  quietly  o|)en  before  my  father. 
He  read  it  very  carefully,  and  from  time  to  time  compared 
it  with  the  contents  of  the  black-edged  letter  in  his  hand. 
At  last  he  rose  and  returned  me  my  manuscript,  with  the 
solitary  remark,  “A  very  strange  coinciilence  1  ”  and  so  re¬ 
tired  to  his  study  —  I  have  no  doubt  to  aj)pend  a  side-note 
to  his  sermon  on  the  being,  nature,  and  attributes  of 
Beelzebub. 


FRENCH  HOME  LIFE. 

COOKING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

Fassengers  at  sea  generally  eat  five  times  a  day,  partly 
l>ecause  the  air  makes  them  hungry,  partly  because  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  On  shore  we  are  less  voracious 
and  more  occupied,  but  still  we  can  scarcely  get  along  agreea¬ 
bly  without  three  meals.  Some  of  us  pretend  that  it  is  hu¬ 
miliating  to  be  thus  afflicted  by  purely  animal  needs  ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that,  as  feeding  is  a  delec¬ 
table  operation,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  we  can 
pertbrm  it  so  freouently ;  a  third  class  thinks  nothing  abofit 
It  either  way  ;  wLile  doctors,  economists,  and  historians  re¬ 
gard  eating  as  a  grave  ({uestion,  as  one  of  the  keys  to  health, 
and  as  a  serious  element  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
And  there  is  another  point  of  view  —  more  interesting  still. 
We  meet  to  eat ;  our  repasts  are  made  in  company ;  they 
bring  families  and  Menus  together ;  they  exercise  a  unifying 


effect  of  enormous  force.  From  Homer  downwanls,  poets 
have  sung  the  charms  of  what  they  call  “  the  festive  Ixwnl ;  ” 
they  have  praised  its  softening  action,  its  power  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  good  temper,  cheeriness,  and  gayety ;  of  disjielliucr  an. 
er,  sadness,  and  discontent.  Tlie  jioets  are  right ;  nothin^ 
as  ever  been  invented  which  soothes  like  dinner ;  and  with¬ 
out  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  great  mor.d  cause 
it  may  at  all  events  be  said  with  truth,  that  it  stands  in  the 
front  rank  amongst  the  material  influences  for  good  which 
are  at  our  disixjsal.  Of  the  daily  functions  of  home  life  it 
is  indisputably  the  highest ;  no  other  social  act  can  lx?  com¬ 
pared  to  it  in  character,  in  importance,  or  in  result.  All  the 
races  of  mankind  feel  this  ;  even  savages  may  be  temjiora- 
rily  tamed  by  the  sweet  sjiell  of  mutual  dinner ;  and  as  we 
rise  in  the  scale  of  education  the  manifestation  of  its  jmwer 
grows  clearer  and  clearer,  until  we  reach  the  pinnacle  of  its 
development  in  certain  European  homes. 

In  no  country  are  the  higher  uses  of  eating  more  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated  or  more  seriously  jmrsiied  than  in  France. 
The  eminently  social  nature  of  its  jieople,  their  singular 
skill  in  tlie  pri'paration  of  food,  the  power  which  they  so 
generally  possess  of  extracting  pleasurable  satisfaction  from 
the  most  ordinary  acts,  combine  to  enable  them  to  lift  up 
dinner  to  a  level  which  is  rarely  reached  elsewhere.  Of 
course  there  are  sufficiently  abundant  exceptions  in  other 
lands,  to  show  that  intelligent  dinin^  is  not  really  a  monopo¬ 
ly  of  the  F rench  ;  but  they  alone  realize  it  as  a  national  fact ; 
they  alone,  as  a  whol^eople,  get  out  of  the  act  of  eating 
all  that  it  can  give.  Tliis  sujieriority  is  not  solely  due  to 
their  culinary  ability ;  the  perfection  of  their  dining  is  not 
an  exclusive  conseijuence  of  scientific  cooking ;  the  c(X)k’8 
work  is  but  one  of  the  two  secrets  of  success ;  the  other  lies 
in  the  temjier  of  the  diners,  and  in  their  keen  |HTccption  of 
the  character  of  the  operation  whii'h  they  are  jK-rforming. 
Tliere  is  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  in  almost  every  decent 
house  in  France  ;  dinner  is  reganleil  as  the  principal  event 
of  family  existence,  as  a  moment  of  moral  expansion  rather 
than  as  a  process  of  simple  nourishment ;  for,  excellent  as 
the  feeding  ordinarily  is,  it  alone  would  not  raise  meals  to  the 
importance  which  they  assume  amongst  our  neighbors.  Tlie 
people  come  to  them  not  only  to  eat  but  to  laugh,  to  charm 
the  heart  as  well  as  to  soothe  the  stomach.  The  cousetjuenee 
is,  that,  as  a  rule,  great  cookery  is  neither  used  nor  needed 
in  daily  home  life.  Tlie  ablest  jirofessors  of  the  delicate  art 
of  arranging  foo<l,  the  profoundest  chef,  the  most  skilful  cor¬ 
don  b'eu,  can  contribute,  after  all,  but  little  more  than  their 
less  learned  colleagues  to  the  real  object  of  every-d.ay  din¬ 
ner  ;  it  is  only  on  special  occasions,  at  giasat  festivals,  that 
their  capacities  find  room  for  exhibition.  Ordinary  life 
does  not  retjuire,  and  cannot  utilize,  transcendent  ability  in 
the  kitchen  —  it  wants  lightness  and  brightness  and  laughter; 
and  it  is  because  they  unite  those  merits  to  true  home  cook¬ 
ery  that  French  families  know  how  to  dine. 

Still,  however  true  all  this  may  be,  however  much  the  na¬ 
tional  temperament  may  contribute  to  the  effect  attained,  the 
nature  and  execution  of  the  dishes  form  the  essential  hash 
of  a  dinner  in  France  just  as  they  do  elsewhere.  Bad  feed¬ 
ing  destroys  gayety ;  good  cookery  is  consequently  called 
for  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  influence  it  ex¬ 
ercises  as  for  the  pleasure  which  it  offers  to  the  tongue. 
But  when  we  look  indoors  across  the  channel,  we  find  that 
the  phrase  “  good  cookery  ”  has  a  special  meaning.  It  sig¬ 
nifies  something  more  than  cunning  variety,  skilful  handling, 
and  pretty  serving  up.  Tlie  deejiest  sense  of  the  two  words 
lies  in  the  possession  by  every  plat  of  the  particular  taste 
which  is  proper  to  it.  To  persons  who  have  never  directed 
their  attention  to  this  subtle  point,  or  who  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  studying  it,  such  a  definition  may  seem  either 
meaningless  or  incomplete,  according  to  the  bent  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  impressions  on  the  subject;  but,  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  it  sets  forth  one  of  the  great  laws  of  cooking. 
To  put  the  case  quite  clearly,  it  is  essential  to  recall  the 
fact  that  wealth  is  the  exception  in  France,  that  poverty  is 
the  rule ;  that  prudent  tlirift  is  generally  practised,  even 
when  it  is  not  imposed  by  irresistible  necessity ;  ami  that 
economy  of  house-Kceping  consetjuently  stands  first  amongst 
domestic  duties.  Now,  economy  means  privation,  to  some 
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extent  at  all  events  ;  but  though  the  French  generally  live 
Terv  cheaply ;  though,  with  few  exceptions,  their  outlay  is 
vithin  their  incomes;  tliough  they  do  witliout  what  they 
think  tliey  ought  not  to  pay  for,  they  do  not  suffer  as  others 
would  fnun  this  want  of  money,  because  they  possess  the 
priceless  faculty  of  making  the  best  of  what  they  have. 
This  capacity  extends  to  almost  every  detail  of  home  organ¬ 
ization,  but  it  comes  nut  with  conspicuous  distinctness  in 
their  management  of  food.  Tlie  eating  in  middle-class 
Fren'.h  houses,  inexpensive  as  it  is,  is  certainly  far  sujierior 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  richer  classes  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  consists  of  fewer  dishes,  of  smaller  fiuantities  ; 
it  is  composed  of  low-priced  articles  ;  its  habitual  range  is 
limited ;  but  the  execution  of  each  dish  is  perfect  in  itself, 
anil  the  variety  of  the  forms  of  preparation  makes  up  for 
the  relative  absence  of  variety  in  the  substances  employed. 
The  French  are  too  i)oor  and  too  wise  to  waste  money  in  the 
purchase  of  fish,  flesli,  or  fowl,  when  any  of  them  cost  more 
than  their  regular  current  value.  These  extravagances  are 
left  to  jH-ople  who  are  really  wealthy,  and  to  the  faster  ele¬ 
ments  of  society  in  Paris  and  a  few  other  towns.  The  na¬ 
tion  never  perpetrates  tlieni.  But  the  nation,  j)oor  and  sav¬ 
in"  as  it  is,  retjuires  that  each  dish  shall  be  itself,  with  its 
full  aroma,  its  full  essence,  its  own  character.  It  knows,  by 
long  ex{K‘rience,  that  jwverty  does  not  prevent  the  exercise 
of  skill ;  it  sets  the  latter  off  against  the  former ;  it  replaces 
money  by  intelligence. 

The  first  stei)  towards  the  end  in  view  is  to  so  employ 
the  sum  allotted  for  the  kitchen  that  it  shall  produce  its  ut¬ 
most  value,  not  only  in  (juantity  and  quality,  but,  what  is 
even  more  inq)ortant,  in  suitability.  Going  to  market  does 
not  simply  mean  clever  buying ;  it  involves  the  far  higher 
talent  of  adapting  tlie  cl  o'ce  of  tlie  provisions  bought  to 
the  use  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  of  them.  The  law  — 
so  absolute  is  the  habit  that  it  maybe  called  a  law —  which 
limits  eai’i  day’s  purchases  of  food  to  what  can  be  consumed 
in  twenty-four  hours,  imposes  the  condition  that  every  thing 
shall  be  in  small  (juantities ;  that  is  the  basis  of  the  entire 
(juestion.  Next  comes  the  fitness  of  each  object  for  the 
lorm  of  cookery  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected.  No  French¬ 
woman.  be  she  cook  or  mistress,  would  dream  of  buying  the 
same  chicken  for  a  fricansce  as  she  would  select  if  she 
meant  to  roast  it ;  the  same  vegetables  for  a  soup  or  to  serve 
alone;  the  same  meat  for  stewing  and  for  a  roti.  She 
would  always  choose  an  inferior  and  cheaper  article  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  knowing  that  it  is  useless  to  spend 
money  in  good  looks  when  she  has  a  sauce  to  depend  upon 
which  will  cover  ugliness.  The  difference  of  expense  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  aj)plication  of  this  principle  may  certainly 
be  averaged  at  a  tenth,  but  the  additional  economy  which 
is  produced  by  the  exclusive  use  of  little  quantities  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  important.  Here,  however,  the  effect  is 
complex :  it  is  not  limited  to  the  direct  diminution  of  waste 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word ;  it  extends  in  two  or 
three  directions,  and  brings  about  various  consequences 
which  remain  invisible  until  they  are  closely  looked  for. 
These  consequences,  however,  form  one  of  the  great  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  brinir 
them  clearly  into  light.  ° 

First  of  all,  less  fuel  is  required  to  cook  a  small  dish  than 
al^jeone.  I'rench  kitchen-ranges  do  not  resemble  those 
which  arj  still  so  generally  in  use  in  England,  where  the 
^e  vast  mass  of  coal  goes  on  blazing  itself  away,  whether 
its  heat  be  emploved  to  boil  a  kettle  or  to  roast  a  sheep. 
In  France,  es])eciaily  in  the  country,  cookery  is  carried  on 
with  wood  or  charcoal  fires,  kept  down  to  a  low  smoulder 
when  not  needed  for  the  moment,  and  roused  up  to  activity 
in  five  minutes  when  the  time  comes  to  use  them.  The 
same  exact  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end,  the  same  dili¬ 
gent  pursuit  of  small  economies,  is  discovered  here  as  in  all 
other  details  of  the  subject :  a  fire  to  roast  a  chicken  is 
insde  just  big  enough  to  serve  the  purpose :  the  combustion 
of  a  pennyworth  of  charcoal  boils  or  stews  the  contents  of 
two  saucepans  at  the  same  time  ;  directly  the  operation  is 
complete  the  fire  is  covered  up  with  ashes,  or  is  put  right 
out  Small  quantities  do  not  take  so  long  to  cook  as  big 
ones  do,  so  they  need  heat  for  a  shorter  period ;  and  even 
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in  the  case  of  soups,  and  of  the  few  other  dishes  which  rc- 

Suire  hours  of  gentle  simmering  to  bring  them  to  the  point, 
le  very  nature  of  the  process  prohibits  strong  flame  and 
accompanying  loss  of  fuel.  “  Cuisinez  doiicement"  is  the 
first  counsel  given  to  a  beginner ;  and  that  means,  amongst 
other  things,  never  have  a  bigger  or  a  hotter  fire  than  you 
really  want ;  lor  if  you  do,  you  will  waste  money,  and  will 
burn  your  casseroles  and  their  contents. 

Tlie  next  consequence  of  the  F'rench  system  is  that  every 
thing  is  eaten  up.  As  there  is  only  just  enough,  nolxuly 
has  a  chance  of  leaving  any  thing ;  waste  is  suppressed  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  exist  without  a  surplus,  because  its  very 
possibility  depends  on  an  excess  of  supply  over  consump¬ 
tion.  A  very  short  experience  will  show  a  cook  how  much 
total  weight  of  food  she  has  to  serve  each  day ;  and,  the 
measure  once  acquired,  she  invariably  acts  upon  it,  and 
rovides  just  that  much  and  no  more.  The  whole  house 
nows  that  it  will  never  be  offered  more  than  it  can  use ; 
and  that  if  the  dinner  of  to-day  should  seem  to  go  bevond 
immediate  wants,  it  is  solely  because  to-morrow’s  brei^fast 
is  included  in  the  estimate. 

But  the  great  source  of  economy  lies  in  the  diminished 
use  of  the  dearer  articles,  and  in  the  correspondingly  in¬ 
creased  employment  of  the  cheaper  ones.  If  a  great  piece 
of  meat,  costing  twelvepence  a  pound,  is  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  hungry  family,  it  will  naturally  be  eaten  at  until 
everybody  is  content;  but  if  afar  smaller  joint,  which  only 
partially  satisfies  their  appetites,  is  put  before  them,  with  a 
supplementary  allowance  of  soup,  bread,  and  vegetables, 
representing,  at  the  outside,  an  average  price  of  threepence 
a  pound,  it  follows  that  the  latter  elements  of  the  dinner 
will  be  consumed  in  large  pro|)ortions,  and  that  the  total 
cost  will  be  diminished  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  three  is 
substituted  for  twelve.  Tliis  example  is,  however,  far  too 
simple ;  it  expresses  the  arithmetic  of  the  case,  but  it  gives 
no  idea  at  all,  either  of  its  infinitely-varied  applications,  or 
of  the  ease  with  which  such  substitutions  are  carried  out  in 
France  without  any  lessening  of  the  attractive  qualities  of 
dinner.  But  as,  lor  the  moment,  we  are  considering  only 
the  money  side  of  tlie  matter,  such  an  illustration  is  sufli- 
cient,  because  it  shows  distinctly  how  the  adoption  of  small 
dishes  of  each  sort  of  food  enables  French  housekeepers  to 
economize  on  the  dearer  articles. 

It  is  scarcely  jiossible  to  form  any  reliable  calculation  of 
the  total  comparative  s.aving  which  is  brought  alx)Ut  by  the 
union  of  these  three  consequences  of  buying  in  little  quan¬ 
tities  —  that  is  to  say,  of  lessened  fuel,  suppression  of 
waste,  and  the  setting  off  of  cheap  food  against  higher- 
priced  articles.  At  a  guess,  however,  it  may  be  put  at 
about  a  third  ;  which  means  that,  under  the  French  system 
—  supposing  prices  to  be  exactly  equal  in  both  cases  —  a 
sovereign  will  go  as  far  as  thirty  shillings  would  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  the  material  result  of  kitchen  management 
in  France,  and  no  one  will  deny  its  grave  importance.  But 
when  we  come  to  see  that  this  vast  economy  of  expense  is 
accompanied  by  extraordinary  superiority  in  the  nature  of 
the  food  itself,  we  ought  to  regard  our  own  food  arrange¬ 
ments  with  stupefaction,  and  to  ask  ourselves  when  we  are 
going  to  have  sense  enough  to  profit  by  the  example  set  us 
across  the  Channel. 

In  England,  taking  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  excluding 
the  special  cases,  there  are  but  three  known  national  ways 
of  dressing  food,  —  roasting,  boiling,  and  that  inconceivable 
horror  known  as  “  hash.”  Roasting  is  not  badly  done  by 
us,  and  we  fry  soles  fairly ;  but  tliere  end  our  faculties : 
what  we  call  “  boiling  ”  is  one  of  the  most  senseless  acts  to 
which  human  intelligence  can  descend ;  it  is  an  inexcusable, 
unjustifiable,  wanton  tolly.  To  people  who  have  been  “  boil¬ 
ing  ”  all  their  lives,  these  adjectives  may  seem  strong ;  but 
have  they  ever  really  asked  themselves  what  this  boiling 
means  ?  Have  they  ever  reflected  for  one  instant  over  the 
operation  they  are  performing  ?  To  boil  food,  be  it  meat 
or  be  it  vegetable,  is  to  extract  from  it,  first,  its  volatile  aro¬ 
ma,  then  its  essences  and  juices,  and,  finally,  its  power  of 
nutrition ;  aroma,  essence,  juice,  and  strength,  go  out  into  the 
hot  water,  leaving  behind  them  the  fibre  which  they  have 
qiutted.  Now,  in  France  this  process  is  called  wakiog  soup ; 
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the  water  1>ecome8  excellent,  but  the  materials  which  have 
imparted  their  nature  to  it  are  considered,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  to  have  lost  all  claim  to  be  considered  as  real 
footl,  and  are  only  used  as  inferior  aliments.  So  thorou<rhlv 
is  this  principle  applied,  that  even  the  water  in  whict 
white  haricots  or  caulitlowers  have  been  boiled,  is  always 
kept  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  veftetable  soups.  Eveiy  liiiuid 
which  has  received  the  extracted  flavor  of  a  boileil  substance, 
is  looked  u[>on  as  precious,  and  is  employed  a^ain  in  some 
special  Ibrm,  so  as  not  to  waste  the  properties  which  it  has 
acquired.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  when  we  have 
carefully  abstracted  from  turkey,  or  from  beef,  from  chicken, 
ham,  leirsof  mutton,  green  |)ease  or  beans,  all  that  steady  red- 
hot  boiling  can  takeout  of  them,  we  eat  the  tasteless, azote¬ 
less  relics  of  our  work,  and  we  diligently  throw  aw.ay  tlie 
“  dirty  water  ”  which  contains  all  the  nutrition  that  we 
have  distilled.  Tliis  may  l)e  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how.  Scotland,  at  all  events,  uses  mut¬ 
ton-broth,  but  no  right-minded  Englishman  will  condescend 
to  swallow  any  such  “  stuff,”  or  if  he  does,  he  calls  it  “  hot 
water  stirred  with  a  tallow  candle.”  If  ever  prejudice  and 
ignorance  were  thorough  synonymes  (as  they  almost  always 
are),  it  is  surely  in  their  a})plication  to  British  cooking. 

Now,  look  at  France  and  see  what  is  done  by  the  people 
who,  according  to  our  lofty  convictions,  live  contemj)tiblv 
on  “kickshaws.”  Tlieir  dogma  is,  that  every  thing  which 
is  in  food  ought  to  be  left  in  it  by  the  cook,  and  to  be  found  in 
it  by  the  eater.  The  entire  theory  of  French  cooking, 
both  in  form  and  in  result,  is  contained  in  that  one  article 
of  faith ;  its  eonse(iucnce  is,  that  the  whole  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  of  every'  substance  emjrloyed  pass  into  the  stomach, 
instead  of  being  partially  poured  down  the  sink  or  sent  out 
to  the  pigs,  as  is  the  case  in  this  free  and  eminently  great 
country.  Yet  we  despise  the  eating  of  those  miserable 
French,  with  all  our  hearts,  and  look  scornfully  down  ujxm 
it  from  the  glorious  summit  of  our  boiling.  Idle  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  insanity  —  though  the  word  exjrlanation  is  mis¬ 
erably  misemployed  in  such  a  sense  —  is,  that  we  imagine 
that  because  we  buy  more  meat  than  they  do  we  are  neces¬ 
sarily  better  fed.  So  perhaps  we  should  lie  if  we  swallowed 
it  all,  though  even  then  a  good  deal  might  be  said  against 
BO  neeilless  a  use  of  flesh  ;  but  as,  on  an  average,  we  take 
out  of  it,  by  what  we  call  c<x)king,  at  Icivst  a  fourth  of  its 
alimentary  value,  we  do  not  in  reality  get  any  more  chemi¬ 
cal  result  out  of  the  sixty  pounds  of  meat  (l)eef,  mutton, 
veal,  and  pork)  which  each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain 
(babies  included)  devours  every  year,  than  the  Frenchman 
does  out  of  the  forty-five  pounds  of  the  same  nature  which 
he  consumes.  He,  at  all  events,  extracts  the  utfrnnost  from 
what  lie  digests,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  all  there 
to  be  digested ;  .not  a  grain  of  it  has  gone  into  the  sewers 
or  the  sty  —  it  is  all  in  the  dish,  either  in  solid  or  in  liouid. 
We  should  think  it  folly  to  throw  away  the  gravy  which 
exudes  during  the  act  of  roasting ;  but  not  only  do  we  take 
it  as  (piite  natural  to  fling  to  waste  the  entire  pnaluct  of 
the  far  more  exhausting  process  of  boiling,  but  we  resolutely 
apply  that  process  to  the  larger  part  of  what  we  eat,  as  if 
it  were  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Excepting  the  harder  vegetables  the  French  boil  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,  in  our  meaning  of  the  word  at  least.  From 
Dunkenjue  to  Bayonne,  from  Nice  to  Strasburg,  not  one 
ounce  of  any  thing  goes  into  the  jK)t  unless  it  be  to  make 
soup  :  but  then  the  nation  lives  on  soup.  Roast  meat  costs 
too  much  for  the  every-day  consumption  of  a  population 
whose  earnings  average  eighteen  ptmee  a  head  :  so  they  feed 
on  a  copious  stew  of  bacon,  sausage,  cabbage,  potatoi-s  and 
bread  —  and  very  good  indeed  it  is,  provided  one  is  hungry. 
This  as|)ect  of  the  case,  of  course,  excludes  all  idea  of  seri¬ 
ous  cookery ;  it  means  feeding  and  nothing  else  ;  but  it  is 
feeding  in  which  every  thing  is  food,  where  what  has  been 
stewed  out  stops  in  the  stew,  where  not  one  serai)  is  lost, 
where  every  centime  spent  produces  its  full  result  in  the 
stomach. 

Tlie  same  law  applies  everywhere,  in  every  rank.  As 
we  rise  in  the  scale  of  outlay,  and,  con.sequentl.v,  of  types 
of  nourishment,  we  find  no  change;  the  principle  is  the 
same  throughout  the  land  —  eat  every  thing,  waste  nothing. 
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But  the  details  become  vastly  more  interesting  when  skill 
comes  into  play,  for  then  we  see  what  art  can  do  to  adorn 
economy.  Tlie  cooking  at  French  hotels  and  restaurants, 
which  IS  all  that  most  travellers  know  any  thin;:  about, 
gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  feeding  in  use  in  families ;  for 
not  only  are  the  quantities  and  the  expense  much  larger  in 
one  case  than  tlie  other,  but  the  flavors  are  stronger 
coarser,  less  varied,  and  less  true.  It  is  inside  real  homes 
that  French  eating  should  be  studied,  for  it  is  there  alone 
that  it  can  be  examined  in  reality  and  in  jierfection.  Tlie 
nation  —  whatever  we  may  think  —  does  not  dine  at  cnfp'n ; 
such  a  plan  would  break  up  the  affectionate  habits  whieh 
the  French  so  fondly  cherish ;  it  wouhl  be  nasty  and  too 
dear.  The  nation  takes  its  nourishment  within  its  own 
four  walls,  so  as  to  get  it  better  and  cheaper,  and  to  retain, 
in  all  its  force,  the  eminently  social  character  of  the  act 
And  this  applies  to  every  class,  without  exception ;  for  the 
great  dinners  in  Paris  jirivate  houses  are  as  superior,  in  deli- 
caey  and  refinement  of  execution,  to  what  the  best  restau¬ 
rants  can  produce,  as  is  the  home  feeiling  of  the  {R'asants 
to  what  they  could  get  in  the  country  wine-shops.  Cnje 
cookery  employs,  even  in  its  highest  forms,  t(X)  many  arti¬ 
fices  ;  it  seeks  too  much  to  attain  effect  and  vigor ;  it  is  not 
natural ;  its  sauces  are  too  powerful  —  they  hide  the  inti¬ 
mate  essence  of  the  foo<l :  in  one  word,  it  (Uk“s  not  realize 
the  fundamental  principle  of  carefully  preserving  uninipaireil 
the  particular  aroma,  the  special  perfume,  which  should  in¬ 
herently  belong  to  every  dish,  and  which  gives  to  it  its  own 
distinctive  nature.  And,  furthenuore,  the  restaurants  nev¬ 
er  offer  to  their  customers  certain  well-known  dishes  which 
form  part  of  the  regular  daily  list  for  home  use,  and  which 
stand  so  high  in  French  appreciation  that  they  are  ordered 
several  times  a  week  in  moderate  houses.  Such  are  the 
more  ordinar.v  vegetable  soups  (whose  name  is  legion),  the 
endless  shapes  of  stews  and  of  simpler  ragouts,  the  hun¬ 
dred  forms  of  preparing  eggs,  the  infinite  variety  of  cheap 
p/iifs  mere's.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  descrilte  such  jiro- 
ducts,  or  even  to  give  a  list  of  them,  especially  as  they  arc 
to  be  found  in  all  the  cookery-books ;  but  their  nunit>er  is 
so  greivt,  and  their  merit  is  so  real,  that  they  alone  sntlice, 
without  including  the  high-class  cookery,  to  place  French 
feeding  above  that  of  the  whole  world  outside. 

Here,  however,  habit  and  previous  opinion  may  perhaps 
claim  to  have  their  say,  and  to  protest  against  any  thing  hut 
“  plain  joints.”  There  are  many  virtuous  ])eople  who  live 
and  die  in  the  intense  bidief  that  what  they  so  oddly  call 
“made  dishes”  —  as  if  every’  thing  they  swallow  were  not 
“  made  ”  too  —  are  unwholesome  and  unworthy,  and  that 
“roast  and  boiled”  are  the  sole  manners  of  preparation 
worthy  of  British  teeth.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  bt> 
said  in  reply  to  such  ideas,  for  prejudice  is  so  hard  a  master 
that  it  prevents  all  possibility  of  fair  comj)arison,  and  blinds 
us  to  the  most  convincing  proofs.  It  wouhl  therefore  be  quite 
useless  to  ex|)ect  that,  for  the  reasons  alreaily  given,  any 
real  Englishman  will  believe  that  these  “  made  dishes  ”  are 
(luite  as  nutritive  as  roast  meat,  and  are  vastly  more  so 
than  the  same  substances  when  boiled.  Even  the  strong 
arguments  of  economy  and  almost  unlimited  variety  which 
the  French  system  supplies,  might  fail  to  produce  any  real 
effect  on  minds  which  are  resolved  beforehand,  as  so  many 
are,  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned  across  the  Channel.  But 
there  are  enough  inquisitive  people  rouml  us  to  make  it 
well  worth  while  to  show  in  what  this  economy  ami  this 
variety  consist,  so  that  they,  at  all  events,  m.ay  judge 
whether  they  will  trj^  to  begin  the  revolution  which,  sooner 
or  later,  must  be  enforced  in  English  eating. 

In  giving  details  of  the  cost  of  housekeeping,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  choose  a  thoroughly  fair  example  which  honestly 
and  truthfully  sets  forth  an  average  case,  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  either  way.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  l)een  im¬ 
possible  to  even  attemj)t  to  do  so,  beeause  the  cost  of  fix'd 
then  varied  widely  all  over  France,  certain  places  licing 
about  twice  as  dear  as  others.  But  railways  have  now 
changed  all  that ;  they  have  levelle<l  prices  almost  everj'- 
where,  and  have  supjux'ssed  those  singularly  cheap  resi¬ 
dences  in  which  English  i^ple  used  to  seek  rtd’uge,  like 
St.  Malo  and  St.  Omer.  TTiere  are  still  a  few  outlying  vil- 
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Ijirej,  fifty  kilometres  from  the  nearest  station,  where  a 
chicken  can  be  pot  for  eighteen  pence ;  but  with  those  ex¬ 
ceptions  a  chicken  is  now  worth  about  the  same  all  over 
France :  and  the  same  may  be  said,  in  substance,  of  every 
other  article  of  food.  The  towns  are  dearer  than  the  coun¬ 
try,  becau.se  of  the  octroi  dues  which  are  levied  on  all  pro¬ 
visions  which  enter  them ;  but  that  difference  can  be  allowed 
for  with  tolerable  exactness ;  and  it  may  be  estimated,  with¬ 
out  much  fear  of  error,  that  the  cost  of  food  in  France  is 
now  about  10  per  cent  higher  in  the  towns,  and  20  per  cent 
hizhcr  in  Paris,  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts.  Oi  course 
this  calculation  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  every  case ;  it 
shows  only  a  "eneral  mean,  but  thiit  mean  is  near  enough  to 
the  reality  to  enable  us  to  work  upon  it.  It  must,  however, 
be  ad<led,  that  during  the  last  few  years,  and  especially 
since  the  war,  prices  have  gone  up  enormously,  and  that  the 
figures  which  exiiress  the  present  cost  of  living  are  certain¬ 
ly  one-third  higner  than  they  were  in  1855.  With  these 
explanations  before  us,  let  us  take  a  middle-class  Paris  fami¬ 
ly,  living  reasonably  well,  wisely  economical,  but  in  no  way 
stingy,  and  let  us  see  how  its  account-book  stands.  In 
onler  to  provide  fiiir- ground  of  comparison  with  the  outlay 
of  an  English  household  of  corresponding  rank,  the  exam¬ 
ple  chosen  is  that  of  a  cheery  home,  which  includes  nine 
people, — three  big  ones,  three  little  ones  (who  eat  like  big 
ones),  and  three  servants.  It  should  be  added  that  there 
is  somelxxly  to  dinner  nearly  every  day,  and  a  regular  din¬ 
ner-party  once  a  month,  and  that  the  service  is  j)erformed 
with  a  tolerable  amount  of  elegance. 

From  the  1st  September  to  aoth  November,  1871  (ninety- 
one  days),  that  family  expended  1,801  francs,  10  centimes 
(£72,  Os.  lOd.),  in  food  of  every  kind,  excluding  only  wine; 
so  that  the  exact  average  iK*r  week  was  140  francs  (£5, 
12s.).  As  there  were,  including  friends,  ten  people  fed 
every  day,  the  cost  per  head  ])er  day  amounted  to  e.xactly 
two  francs,  or  one  .shilling  and  seven  jx'nce.  Tliis  outlay 
included  £7,  6s.  lOd.  for  thri'C  dinner-parties  of  about  a 
do!en  pcoj)le  each.  During  the  same  jteriod  the  cost  of 
win  “  consumeil  was  504  francs  (£20,  3s.  2d.),  of  which  364 
francs  were  for  ordinary  wine,  and  240  francs  for  gocxl 
wine.  Meat,  in  all  its  forms,  with  poultry',  represented  £30, 
Is.  of  the  total,  and  conse(|uently  came  to  £2,  6s.  8d.  per 
week,  which  gives  6s.  8d.  per  day,  or  8d.  per  heatl  for  each 
of  the  ten  ])eople.  Bread  cost  £7,  Is.,  and  the  rest  was 
spent  on  a  considerable  variety  of  objects,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  cook’s  book  contains  an  average  of  si.x- 
teen  entries  every  day.  That  was  the  cost ;  now  let  us  see 
what  they  got  for  it. 

Cotlee  and  bread  and  butter  began  the  day  at  eight 
o’clock.  At  half-past  eleven  came  the  breakfast,  composed 
of  two  dishes  of  meat,  one  of  vegetables,  cheese,  dessert, 
and  Coffee.  Tlie  children  had  a  small  eating  of  their  own 
at  half-imst  three,  made  up  of  bread  and  jam,  chocolate,  or 
fruit.  Tlie  dinner  included  soup,  an  entree  and  a  roti,  vege¬ 
tables,  sometimes  a  plat  sucre,  cheese,  dessert,  coffee  and 
liqueurs.  At  nine  came  tea  or  tilleul.  And  do  not  let  it  be 
imagined  that  all  this  was  simple  cookery ;  a  gocnl  deal  of 
it  Wiis  so,  but  each  day  brought  out  at  least  one  plat  which 
n^uired  ex|x‘rience  and  execution,  while  the  menus  of  the 
diuner-fiarties  were  little  gems  of  delicate  workmanship. 

I  This  latter  part  of  the  subject  is  jK?rhaps  worthy  of  detailed 
aaalysis,  for  English  housewives  may,  not  improbably,  be 
curious  to  know  how  much  a  Paris  dinner  costs  the  giver. 
In  the  case  before  us  the  servants  are  exceptionally  intelli- 
ircnt,  and  do  every  thing  without  onlers  or  surveillance ;  the 
mistress  has  only  to  sa\'  to  the  man,  “  So  many  peojde  to 
dinner  to-moirow ;  the  liest  service ;  tell  Marie  to  bring  me 
her  ideas ;  ”  and  when  the  cook  has  submitted  her  “  ideas,” 
and  the  menu  is  settled,  the  lady  troubles  her  head  no  more 
about  it.  Such  a  privilege  is,  however,  somewhat  rare ;  the 
lule  on  these  occasions  is,  that  mistresses  of  the  middle 
class  (it  would  be  useless  to  talk  of  the  very  rich)  are 
obliged  to  look  almut  themselves  a  little,  to  onler  the  rles- 
>crt  and  to  arrange  the  flowers.  The  programme  which  we 
^11  examine  was  for  ten  persons ;  every  article  in  it,  ex¬ 
citing  the  dessert,  was  executed  at  home  by  the  cook 
alone ;  this  is  what  it  cost,  all  ingredients  included :  — 


£. 

8. 

d. 

White  soup,  ..... 

Tunny,  olives,  and  radishes, 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

7 

Fillets  of  sole,  k  la  Orly, 

0 

6 

9 

10  cailles  au  nid,  .... 

0 

16 

2 

Timbale  Milanaise,  .... 

0 

5 

2 

Roast  fillet  of  beef,  .... 

0 

10 

2 

Salad, . 

0 

0 

6 

Green  pease,  ..... 

0 

2 

0 

Fried  cream,  ..... 

0 

2 

5 

Cheese,  ...... 

0 

1 

7 

Dessert  (composed  of  wondrous  things  from  Boissicr’ 

s),  0 

11 

4 

£3 

Deduct  for  economy  on  the  expenditure  of  the  following 

1 

11 

day,  in  consequence  of  the  relics  left  in  hand. 

0 

10 

0 

There  remains  for  the  cost  of  the  eatables. 

Wine  — 

£2 

11 

11 

1  bottle  of  Montraehet, 

0 

2 

6 

2  bottles  of  Chapelle  de  Chamberlin, 

0 

6 

6 

2  Itottles  of  Gruaud  Larose, 

0 

10 

0 

2  bottles  of  Champagne, 

0 

12 

0 

Cotlee  and  liqueurs,  .... 

0 

4 

6 

Flowers,  ..... 

0 

4 

0 

Candles  and  extra  fires. 

0 

7 

0 

Additional  man  to  wait. 

0 

4 

0 

Total  cost  of  the  entertainment. 

£  5 

2 

5 

All  these  items  are  copied  textually  from  the  cook’s  book, 
excepting  the  wine,  which  apjiears  at  its  original  cost  when 
bottled  and  laid  down  in  the  cellar  years  ago,  but  which 
now  rejiresents  two  or  three  times  the  value  shown.  Two 
of  the  dishes  in  the  list  merit  explanation,  —  the  cailles  au 
nid  and  the  fried  cream.  Each  quail,  when  cooked,  is  or¬ 
namented  with  his  head,  tail,  anti  outspn'ad  wings ;  he  is 
then  placed  on  his  “  nest,”  which  is  formed  of  the  Ixittom 
of  an  artichoke,  and  is  half  filled  with  simulated  eggs  made 
of  white  stuffing,  nie  nests  are  arrangeil  in  a  circle  in  a 
large  round  dish,  and  bathe  in  a  dark  brown  sauce.  A 
prettier  combination  to  look  upon,  or  a  pleasanter  one  to 
eat,  can  scarcely  be  desired.  Crtme.  frite  consists  in  balls 
of  hot,  litpiitl,  creamy  custard  cased  in  adiaphanotis  golden 
pellicale  of  frizzled  batter ;  in  the  mouth  they  burst  and 
melt  with  a  result  that  is  fantastically  delicious.  And  the 
wages  of  the  woman  who  created  these  impossibilities  are 
£  1 3  a  year  1 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here.  AVliat  would 
such  a  dinner  have  cost  in  England,  if  indeed  it  could  be 
produced  at  all  in  any  onlinary  house  ?  And  how  is  it 
that  French  peas.ant  girls,  at  £13  a  year,  can  attain  the  talent 
necessary  to  achieve  so  admirable  a  success  for  £2,  11s. 
lid.  ?  ulie  first  of  these  two  (uieries  may  be  left  to  get  an 
answer  for  itself;  the  second  takes  us  into  a  new  element 
of  the  French  food  question. 

It  is  evident  that  the  system  which  prevails  in  France 
could  not  exist  at  all  if  the  genius  of  cookery  wci-e  not 
n-aturally  implanted  in  the  heads  and  fingers  of  the  class  of 
women  who  administer  the  kitchens.  But  no  innate  pre¬ 
disposition  towards  the  culinary  art  would  enable  a  Nor¬ 
mandy  farm-girl,  who  has  spent  her  youth  in  guarding  her 
m.oster’s  geese  and  turkeys,  to  make  fried  cream.  Study, 
manipulation,  and  exjierience,  are  needed  before  she  can 
reach  such  a  height  as  that ;  and  how  is  she  to  acfpiire 
them  ?  She  does  it  because  Providence  has  been  pleased 
to  make  her  imitative  and  laborious.  She  leaves  the  geese 
when  she  is  fourteen,  and  becomes  send)  at  £3  a  year 
under  the  village  notary’s  wife ;  then  she  is  appointed 
plate-washer  at  an  inn  in  the  neighlM)ring  town ;  she  rises 
to  the  post  of  kitchen-maid,  and  in  that  capacity  learns  to 
piare  vegetables,  and  to  roast  a  little,  and  gets  her  first  in¬ 
sight  into  serving.  At  two  and  twenty  she  has  saved  up 
£5,  3s.  6(1.,  and  with  that  she  starts  for  Paris,  “where  she 
has  a  cousin.”  Here  she  l)ecomes  kitchen-maid  again,  but 
in  a  decent  family,  where  things  are  nicely  done,  and  where 
the  cook  knows  her  business.  From  that  moment  begins 
her  education ;  but  instead  of  lasting  half  a  lifetime,  and  of 
being  contemptibly  incomplete  at  the  end  of  that  long  pe¬ 
riod,  as  is  the  case  with  our  own  food-spoilers,  twelve 
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months  suffice  to  enable  the  French  pirl  to  cook  cleverly 
for  her  own  account.  Then  she  shirts  her  place  once  more, 
and  "Cts  £16  a  year  in  a  quiet  family,  where  the  mistress 
looks  arter  the  kitchen  herself,  and  eives  counsel  to  the 
cook.  Most  French  ladies  know  a  little  of  the  delicate 
rules  which  regulate  the  j)reparation  of  food  —  in  theory, 
at  all  events ;  some  of  them  even  are  brilliant  executants 
with  their  own  hands ;  the  conse<iuence  is,  that  the  new  cook 

fets  all  the  advice  she  needs,  and  arter  a  little  floundering, 
egins  to  utilize  the  power  of  listening  and  coj)ying  which 
the  French  possess  in  so  singular  a  degree.  It  the  sacreil 
fire  of  her  art  really  dwells  within  her,  she  spends  her 
evenings  in  profound  reading  of  her  cookery-bwk,  which 
she  devours  as  if  it  were  an  exciting  novel ;  thus  she  leaps 
rapidly  into  a  cordon  bleu.  But  as  her  intelligence  devel¬ 
ops  down  goes  her  honesty ;  one  falls  as  the  other  rises,  as 
a  rule  at  least,  so  that  the  la'st  cooks  are  generally  the 
greatest  thieves.  In  the  larger  Paris  houses  many  of  them 
regularly  oven-harge  from  three  to  ten  francs  a  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  ambition  and  the  size  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  These  are  not  the  women  who  permit  people  to 
subsist  on  £5,  12s.  per  week  :  that  result  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained,  either  with  an  exceptionally  honest  cook,  who  is 
very  difficult  to  find,  or  by  constant  verification  from  the 
mistress.  Men  cooks  are  worse  still :  most  of  them  coolly 
tell  you  that  you  must  not  expect  them  to  be  economical,  as 
if  the  thought  of  saving  their  master’s  money  were  beneath 
their  dignity.  Still,  taking  France  as  a  whole,  particularly 
in  the  country,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  cooks  are  steady, 
honest  creatures,  who  add  the  painstaking  research  of  little 
cheapnesses  to  marked  ability  in  their  trade.  It  is  they 
who  make  French  eating  what  it  is  —  a  compound  of  con¬ 
densed  nutriment,  innumerable  tastes,  and  low  expenditure. 
In  the  example  which  has  just  been  quoted,  the  cook  is  a 
good  faithful  servant,  who  takes  hearty  pride  in  all  the 
reductions  which  she  can  ojK'rate  in  the  weekly  outlay. 
There  are  not  many  such  in  Paris,  but  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  in  the  provinces. 

In  considering  the  sum  spent  by  the  family  we  are  inves¬ 
tigating,  it  must  be  rememliered  that  the  cost  of  each 
individual  article  was  higher  than  that  of  the  same  object 
in  the  dearest  town  in  England.  In  the  country  the  same 
feeding  could  be  achieved  for  one-fitlh  less,  or  £4,  10s.  per 
week.  It  will  now  be  understood  that  the  explanation 
of  this  cheapness  of  total  result,  as  compared  with  us,  lies 
solely  in  the  organization  of  home  life  in  France,  and  in 
the  svstem  of  the  cookery.  It  has  been  alreaily  said  that 
the  first  sources  of  economy  lie  in  the  smallness  of  the 
quantities,  in  the  consequent  absence  of  waste,  in  careful 
marketing,  and  in  the  utilization  of  every  ounce  of  nutri¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  food.  To  these  causes  must  be  added 
the  immense  saving  which  is  realized,  in  comparison  with 
ourselves,  in  the  feeding  of  the  servants.  In  France  ser¬ 
vants  eat  immediately  arter  their  masters  have  finished,  and 
content  themselves  with  what  is  left.  If  the  relics  are 
really  insufficient  for  their  appetites,  a  special  dish  of  some 
common  kind  is  addetl  —  lentils  and  bacon,  or  cheap  veal 
or  mutton  and  white  haricots,  or  sausages  and  pease-pud¬ 
ding.  Never  do  the  servants  touch  the  more  expensive 
sorts  of  meat ;  poultry,  or  game,  or  sweet  things  are  utterly 
forbidden  to  them :  all  that  may  remain  of  that  kind  is 
kept  for  next  day’s  breakfast.  And  yet  they  eat  as  much 
as  they  like,  without  stint  or  limit,  liy  the  association  of 
these  various  conditions,  a  family  of  ten  people  is  enabled 
to  live  admirably  well  in  Paris  —  infinitely  better  than  its 
ec^uals  do  in  England —  for  Is.  7d.  per  head  per  day,  or  in 
the  country  for  about  Is.  3d. 

This  outlay  is  represented  by  a  variety  of  dishes  of  which 
we  have  no  conception ;  even  in  families  who  carry  economy 
farther  still,  who  deprive  themselves  of  every  luxury,  who 
cut  down  their  expenditure  to  one  shilling  per  head  per 
day,  the  forms  of  preparation  are  so  multiplied  that  no 
sense  of  sameness  is  proiluced  by  the  almost  daily  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  same  cheap  viands.  To  take  the  most  onlinary 
example  :  the  beef  which  has  served  to  make  bouillon,  the 
most  elementary  an<l  exhausted  form  of  meat  which  can 
possibly  be  quoted,  is  prcjKued  in  nine  dilferent  ways :  it 
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may  be  served  cold,  en  vinaigrette  —  that  is  to  say,  cut  into 
slices,  with  oil  and  vinegar,  mixed  up  with  ancliovies  and 
chop|H'd  herbs ;  it  may  be  dressed  hot,  au  gratin,  or  minced. 
en  boulettee,  or  en  hachui,  the  three  latter  being  accompanied 
by  mushrooms,  and  by  a  eauce  piquante  or  tomatoes ;  or  H 
may  be  done  a  la  jardiniere,  with  various  vegetables,  or  n 
pi  rsillade,  or  with  onions,  or  a  la  bourgeow,  or  in  little  pieg. 
Tlie  object  of  these  nine  arranirements  is  to  give  back  a 
flavor  to  the  fibre  which  has  lost  it  in  long  Imiling,  and  to 
so  utilize  agreeably  a  tasteless  remnant.  Tlie  nine  results 
are  excellent,  but  habit  generally  prescribes  that  they  shall 
be  employed  for  breakfast  only,  like  omelettes,  and  the 
other  tbrms  of  egg,  which  are  never  served  at  dinner.  This 
illustration  is  but  one  out  of  a  hundred  which  mii;ht  be 
given ;  and  if  it  does  not  suffice,  let  it  Ihj  remembered  that 
the  first  C(H)kery-l)ook  we  open  will  tell  us  how  to  make  one 
hundred  ami  ten  souj)s  and  sixty  sauces ;  how  to  dress  beef 
in  one  hundreil  and  seventy  fashions,  veal  in  one  hundred 
and  forty  manners,  and  mutton  in  one  hundri'd  and  twenty, 
without  counting  the  interminable  varieties  of  form,  taste, 
and  color  which  may  be  communicated  to  game,  lamltry. 
vegetables,  and  eggs.  Of  pastry,  puddings,  and  sweet 
entnmete,  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  sorts.  And 
let  it  l)e  remembered  that  every  single  one  of  these  tliou- 
sand  dishes  has  its  own  special,  individual,  pro[)er  natiu^ 
—  its  own  aroma,  which  must  be  so  exactly  reuidered  that 
they  can  be  instantly  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the 
palate.  Not  more  than  onc-twenticth  of  the  preparations 
which  compose  this  curious  list  are  really  u.sed  in  daily 
home  life :  many  of  the  compositions  descrilK-d  in  the 
“  Cuisinier  Imperial  ”  and  its  fellow-publications  are  too 
costly  and  too  complicated  for  common  use ;  but  even  fifty 
varieties  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  other  ordinary  aliuientg, 
enable  a  French  household  to  change  its  feeiling  so  perpetu¬ 
ally  that  the  same  dish  is  not  used  twice  in  a  fortnight. 
Tliat  variety  is  not  unhealthy,  that  “  kickshaws  ”  do  not 
damage  digestion,  is  proved  by  the  rarity  in  France  of  dys¬ 
pepsia  and  other  disorders  of  the  stomach  :  the  lightness  of 
the  bread,  the  relatively  mo<lerate  eating  of  the  entire  jiop- 
ulation,  may  partially  explain  this ;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  whole  system  is  a  wise 
one  hygienically. 

Tlie  rarer  products  of  French  cookery  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  daily  home  life  knows  little 
of  them,  but  yet  an  allusion  to  them  can  scarcely  be  omitted 
in  an  examination  of  the  food  of  France.  It  is,  however, 
in  their  local  rather  than  in  their  general  character  that 
they  present  real  interest.  Everybody  has  dined  at  Phi¬ 
lippe’s  and  the  Moulin  Rouge ;  everyliody  has  eaten,  at 
least  once  in  his  life,  “  when  he  was  in  Paris,”  one  curious 
dinner  of  which  the  memory  dwells  within  him  ;  when  h« 
made  acquaintance  with  a  hi<que  d'  e'crevi<ses,  and  a  saute  de 
Jilets  de  sole  a  la  Ve'netienne,  and  a  Cromesqui  de  rolaille,  and 
cailles  en  caisse,  and  a  creme  a  la  Bourbnnnaise,  or  half  a 
dozen  other  amazing  compounds  with  similarly  unintelligi¬ 
ble  denominations.  But  the  number  of  us  who  have  eaten 
grilled  Hogans  at  Bordeaux,  or  crayfish  out  of  the  Fontaine 
de  Vaucluse,  or  in  Lorraine,  or  calLssons  at  Aix.  or  vuJels 
and  roses  at  Grasse,  or  foies  de  canard  in  the  Perigord,  or 
the  other  peculiar  proilucts  of  twenty  other  jiliices,  is  prob¬ 
ably  somewhat  limited.  And,  more  than  all,  how  many  of 
us  have  dined  at  the  Reserve  at  Marseille,  that  famoa« 
restiiurant  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  where  the  brother* 
Roubion  have  acquired  immortal  fame  ?  llierc  is  but  one 
word  in  English  which  describes  the  sensation  of  the  trav¬ 
eller  who  eats  there  for  the  first  time  — that  word  is  revela¬ 
tion.  New  truths  seem  to  be  imparted  to  you  as  you  swal¬ 
low,  new  objects  and  new  theories  of  life  seem  to  float 
around  you,  strange  ideas  come  to  you  across  the  sea ;  and 
when  it  all  is  over,  when,  with  a  calm  cigar,  your  legs 
stretched  out,  you  silently  digest  and  think,  with  the  Chat¬ 
eau  d’lf  and  the  flickering  waves  before  you  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  you  gratefully  thank  Providence  for  having  led  you 
there.  All  this  is  the  etfcct  of  garlic,  which  works  upon 
you  like  haschisch.  You  began  your  dinner  with  Preyrt* 
and  oursins,  shell-fish  which  are  as  good  as  oysters,  and 
with  them  you  drank  the  stony-flavored  white  wine  which 
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grow!  on  the  rocks  at  Cassis,  lialf-way  to  Toulon.  Then 
you  took  a  soup  called  Bourride,  a  fascinating  mixture  of 
cre.'imy  fish,  thin  bread,  and  aiUoli,  a  purte  of  hot  garlic. 
Thco  came  red  mullets,  en  papillotte,  the  woodcocks  of  the 
gea.  Your  mouth  having  become  somewhat  hot,  you 
itoppctl  to  cool  yourself  with  Roubion’s  3/u,>i«/nv  of  1837, 
stimulated  by  a  little  Poularque,  a  preparation  of  fish-eggs 
far  superior  to  caciar,  Cemforted  and  strengthened  you 
began  again  on  fillets  of  duck,  into  which  the  essence  of  a 
hundred  olives  from  the  Crau  had  been  injected  by  simul¬ 
taneous  stewing.  One  glass  of  Latuur  of  1854  materially 
helped  you  at  this  juncture.  Then  came  a  Chateaubriand, 
floating  in  a  remoutade  of  which  one-half  was  ailloti  again. 
Here,  as  you  well  remember,  you  needed  three  more  glasses 
of  that  Latour.  Vegetables  you  refused,  you  had  had 
enough ;  but  you  toyed  a  little  with  an  unknown  soft  cake 
soaked  in  sirup  of  Kirxch  assisted  by  un-iced  dry  cham¬ 
pagne  (Jioussillon’s  carle  (Cor).  Finally,  you  got  to  your 
hotel  to  bed,  and  tossed  about  all  night  in  a  red-hot  fever. 
In  your  fitful  sleep  you  dreamed  that  you  were  Monte  Chris¬ 
to;  and  you  telt  frightfully  ill  next  morning ;  that  was  gar¬ 
lic  again :  the  people  of  die  country  told  you,  however,  that 
you  would  become  accustomed  to  it  after  four  or  five  years 
of  patient  jiractice.  “  Tlie  sea  hath  its  pearls,  the  heaven 
hatn  its  stars  ;  ”  England  has  Richmond  and  Greenwich ; 
France  has  the  Pavilion  llenri  Quatre  at  St.  Germain,  and 
the  Reserve  at  Marseille.  Maids  of  honor  and  whitebait, 
however,  do  not  reach  the  height  of  the  Jilet  Be'arnam  in 
Seine-et-Oise,  or  of  the  ailloli  in  the  Bouches  du  Rhone : 
they  are  certainly  the  pearls  and  stars  of  lofty  eating.  If 
you  doubt  it,  try.  The  white-fish  on  Lake  Superior,  the 
prawns  who  get  fat  on  the  dead  negroes  who  are  buried  in 
the  sea  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  canvas-backs  in  October  at  Bal¬ 
timore,  are  all  sweet  to  eat  and  to  recollect,  but  they  are 
pale  indeed  by  the  side  of  ailloli. 

The  Reserve  is,  however,  after  all,  only  the  completest 
expression  of  the  cookery  of  the  whole  district ;  all  Prov¬ 
ence  feeds  on  garlic  :  the  annual  garlic  fair  is  the  great 
event  of  the  year  in  the  villages  which  have  the  glory  to 
receive  it.  Au<l  the  old  kingdom  of  Rend  d’Anjou  grows 
its  own  truffles  too,  and  has  red-legged  partriilges,  and 
quantities  of  trout  in  the  affluents  of  the  Durance,  and 
grives  which  really  are  most  wonderful  in  the  winter  when 
the  juniper-berries  are  ripe.  But,  good  and  curious  as  the 
feeding  is  in  some  respects,  Provence  is  terribly  incom¬ 
plete  ;  as  there  is  no  grass  there  arc  no  cows,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  fresh  milk  or  butter,  excepting  what  the  goats 
give.  Again,  all  roasting  is  pertbnued  there  before  brush¬ 
wood  fires,  whose  smoke  lends  a  most  nasty  flavor  to  the 
meat,  just  as  the  wine-skins  in  Spain  make  their  contents 
taste  of  resin,  and  as  English  coal  gives  a  special  odor  to 
our  own  roast-beef,  winch  is  instantly  detected  by  the 
unaeeustomed  tongues  of  foreigners.  In  the  Bordelais  the 
food  is  excellent ;  garlic  is  relatively  rare,  even  amongst 
the  peasantry  ;  poultry  is  abundant,  and  the  fruit  su[)erb ; 
the  nectarines  particularly,  are  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  figs,  however,  are  less  perfect  than  the  little 
green  ones  which  grow  in  the  mistral  of  arid  Provence, 
especially  for  drying,  but  they  have  merit ;  and  as  for 
ortolans,  Gascony  may  be  called  their  autumn  home.  In 
Brittany  the  eating  oH'ers  no  kind  of  special  type,  except¬ 
ing  for  {)eople  who  delight  in  buckwheat  bread,  which  is 
the  only  local  product.  In  the  north-eastern  provinces 
everybody  is  well  fed ;  but,  excepting  the  general  use  of 
bisque  anil  of  beurre  cTe'erevisses,  which  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  singuhir  abundance  of  crayfish  in  every  rivulet, 
there  is  no  indigenous  spwiality.  The  wise  employment 
of  herbs  and  of  tuanes  is  universal.  It  belongs  to  no 
province  and  to  no  department  in  particular ;  it  is  every¬ 
where  thwughout  the  land.  No  salad  is  complete  without 
Its  fournilure,  which  consists  of  chervil,  pimpernel,  tarrii- 
gon,  and  chives,  all  daintily  chopped  up,  so  that  their 
subtle  jKjrfumes  shall  pervade  the  leaves  of  Romaine  or  of 
lettuce,  ^-arcely  a  sauce  is  possible  without  its  “bou¬ 
quet,  which  results  from  the  distillations  of  a  little  bunch 
^  iiarsley,  thyme,  and  laurel.  The  water  in  which  fish  is 
boiled  is  prepared  beforehand  by  decocting  the  same  herbs 


in  it.  As  for  tisanes,  their  name  is  legion ;  and  though 
they  are  for  the  most  part  rather  medicinal  than  nutritive, 
thev  occupy  a  sufficiently  im[>ortant  place  in  the  economy 
of  J’rench  liome  life  to  merit  mention  here.  The  first  and 
most  notable  of  them  all  is  tilleul,  made  of  the  dried  flower 
and  young  leaves  of  lime-trees ;  then  come  marsh-mallow, 
violets,  apple,  cherry-stalks,  orange-flowers,  tucilage,  ciimo- 
mile,  ash-leaves,  arnica,  mdlisse,  verbena,  fennel,  erysimum, 
valerian,  white  stinging  nettle,  ivy,  absinthe,  hop-blossoms, 
and  twenty  others.  Each  substance  possesses  a  special 
merit  of  its  own,  and  produces  a  particular  effect.  Some  are 
stimulating,  some  are  soothing,  some  aid  digestion,  others 
bring  about  the  most  odd  results  by  their  action  on  our  or¬ 
gans,  one  or  two  induce  sweet  sleep  and  abundant  perspira¬ 
tion,  In  every  house  in  France  a  stock  is  kept  of  these 
various  ingredients,  ready  dried ;  when  wanted,  a  little  hand¬ 
ful  is  thrown  into  a  teapot,  boiling  water  is  poured  over  it, 
and  in  three  minutes  the  gentle  remedy  is  prepared.  It  is 
almost  pleasant  to  be  ill  in  France,  in  order  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  such  agreeable  physic.  The  variety  of  sub¬ 
stances  in  common  use  is  so  considerable,  that  it  implies  an 
extent  of  knowledge  of  herbs  and  simples  beyond  what  we 
have  any  idea  of  here.  Tliis  knowledge  is  insensibly  ac¬ 
quired  in  early  childhood  from  constant  contact  and  from 
constant  use.  Every  French  girl  of  ten  years  knows  what 
is  the  right  tisane  to  administer  in  a  given  case ;  she  gives 
it  to  her  dolls  for  practice. 

But  if  tisanes  are  universally  and  equally  employed  all 
over  France,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  meat  in  its  various 
forms.  The  inequalities  of  consumption  are  singularly 
marked  between  different  towns.  Each  inhabitant  of 
Paris  pays  for  130  lbs.  of  butcher’s  meat  every  ye.ar  (beef, 
mutton,  veal,  and  lamb) ;  but  at  Le  Mans,  the  rate  per 
head  falls  to  60  lbs.  Rennes  and  Rheims  are  the  only  two 

t)laces  which  reach  nearly  to  the  Paris  figure ;  all  the  other 
arge  towns  lie  between  the  two  extremes.  Of  pork,  in  its 
many  forms,  Chalons  eats  the  most,  for  it  takes  35  lbs.  per 
head ;  Paris  consumes  22  lbs. ;  while  Bonleaux  uses  only 
5  lbs.  In  liquids  the  differences  are  almost  greater.  Each 
Parisian  absorbs  113  quarts  of  wine,  13  of  beer,  2  of  cider, 
and  12  of  brandy;  while  Lille  employs  18  quarts  of  wine, 
153  of  beer,  12  of  brandy,  and  no  cider.  Rennes,  on  the 
contrary,  needs  400  quarts  of  cider  per  inhabitant,  and  21 
of  wine.  At  Rouen,  the  average  swal'owing  of  brandy 
reaches  45  quarts  per  annum  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child.  But  these  figures,  though  they  show  us  what  the 
urban  populations  use,  give  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
average  consumption  of  the  whole  country,  particularly  in 
meat.  Exact  returns  can  only  be  obtained  from  towns 
where  the  octroi  is  enforced,  and  where,  conseipiently,  a 
precise  account  is  kept  of  every  thing  which  goes  in  or  out. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  towns  contain  only 
seven  millions  out  of  the  thirty-seven  millions  who  people 
France,  we  see  at  once  how  valueless  these  figures  are  as  a 
general  guide.  The  mass  of  the  rural  population,  which 
includes  about  three-quarters  of  the  nation,  does  not  eat 
butcher-meat  more  than  once  a  week,  and  even  pork  is  an 
article  of  luxury.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  official 
returns  indicate,  as  has  been  already  said,  an  averac^ 
consumption,  throughout  the  eighty-nine  Departments  (this 
was  reckoned  up  before  the  war),  of  only  45  lbs.  of  all 
kinds  of  meat  per  head,  pork  included  —  which  is  less  than 
a  third  of  the  Paris  rate.  Each  Londoner  eats  211  lbs.  of 
meat  per  annum,  which  is  59  lbs.  more  than  the  Parisian 
asks  for ;  but  the  latter  claims  400  lbs.  of  bread,  while  the 
former  contents  himself  with  330.  Paris  shows,  therefore, 
an  excess  of  70  lbs.  in  this  item.  In  vegetables,  Paris  has 
a  greater  advantage  still :  each  of  its  inhabitants  consumes 
300  lbs.  of  them  against  141  in  London.  Also  in  butter, 
milk,  and  fruit,  Paris  is  ahead  of  us  in  varying  proportions. 
In  Prussia,  Spain,  the  German  Duchies,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  still  less  meat  is  eaten  than  in  France ;  in 
southern  Germany,  however,  the  quantity  per  head  is 
rather  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  Paris  and  London  may  be  taken  as  fair 
points  of  comparison  between  France  and  England,  these 
details,  incomplete  and  insufficient  as  they  are,  suffice  to 
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prove  that  the  average  total  weight  of  food  of  all  kinds  con¬ 
sumed  per  head  across  the  Channel  is  higher  than  we 
attain  ourselves.  It  is  not  made  up  in  the  same  way  — 
there  is  more  meat  here,  more  bread  and  vegetables  there ; 
but  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  any  diflerence  of 
nutritive  value  which  may  result  from  this  difference  of 
composition  is  more  than  compensated,  not  only  by  the 
extra  ({uantitios  of  other  food  than  meat,  but  also  by  the 
form  of  cookery  adopted  by  our  neighbors,  which,  as  has 
been  insisted  ujxjn  throughout  this  article,  leaves  in  the 
food  every  grain  of  nourishment  which  it  originally  pos¬ 
sessed. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  reasonable  to  assert  that  the 
French  are  at  least  as  well  fed  as  we  are,  if  not  better; 
while  they  spend  much  less  than  we  do,  and  have  vastly 
more  agreeable  eating.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  ?  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  climate,  for  the  whole 
north  of  France  is  as  wet,  cold,  and  uncomfortable  as  any 
district  we  can  show.  Neither  is  it  explainable  by  special 
physical  necessities  on  either  part  which  call  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  tyjHj  of  food.  Tlie  only  cause  which  we  can  assign  for 
it  on  the  French  side  is  that  undehnable,  motherless  indu- 
ence,  known  as  national  j)eculiarity,  the  most  untraceable 
of  Uie  great  sj)rings  of  mo<lern  life.  Who  can  pretend  to 
determiue  how  national  peculiarities  arise  ?  And  even  if 
we  limit  our  consideration  of  them  to  this  one  point  of  the 
comjM)sition  of  the  foo<l  of  France,  who  can  tell  us  why  or 
how  it  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is?  The  handiness  and 
cleverness  of  the  people  in  all  culinary  matters  are  but  a 
national  peculiarity  alter  all.  It  is  useless  to  refer  to  tliem 
for  an  explanation,  for  they  simply  throw  us  back  once 
more  on  t<j  the  original  dilliculty.  Poverty  and  thrift  do  not 
help  us  either,  for  other  nations  besides  the  French  are 
poor  and  thrifty  without  attaining  their  consummate  skill  in 
cixjking.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  home  ability  of 
the  French,  their  singular  household  craft,  are  appanages 
of  their  race ;  they  have  them  because  they  have  them,  be¬ 
cause  Providence  has  so  willed  it,  just  as  the  English 
possess  the  sjHJcialty  of  hashed  mutton,  and  of  never  going 
out  without  an  umbrella.  But,  however  hidden  be  the  first 
origins  of  their  present  ways,  we  are  able  to  indicate  with 
approximate  precision  the  actual  elements  of  their  dining 
power ;  if  we  can  not  define  its  primary  causes,  at  all  events 
we  can  detect  its  immediate  agents.  Tliese  elements,  these 
agents,  have  already  been  referred  to  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article;  but  now  that  we  have  gone  through  the 
consetjueuces  and  the  efl'ects  which  they  bring  about,  we 
may,  with  much  utility,  return  to  the  point  we  started  from, 
and  try  to  see  not  only  what  we  can  learn,  but,  even  more, 
what  we  can  apply. 

So  far  as  it  is  jwssible  to  judge  from  the  meagre  details 
contained  in  the  old  chronicles  of  French  home  life, 
tlic  system  of  feeiling  now  in  use  does  not  seem  to  have 
begun  to  assume  its  form  until  about  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
the  accumulated  contributions  of  tlmee  or  four  generations 
have  sulliced  to  carry  it  to  the  perfection  which  it  now  pre¬ 
sents.  One  example  will  lie  enough  to  show  that  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  eating  had  in  no  way 
reached,  even  in  the  best  houses,  the  character  which  it 
has  ac(|uired  since.  In  1C78  Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  brother,  who  had  just  hecn  married,  to  tell 
him  how  to  live.  After  strictly  limiting  him  to  an  outlay 
of  fourteen  francs  per  day  (including  wines,  wood,  and 
candle)  for  his  wife,  himself,  and  ten  servants,  she  goes  on 
to  describe  his  menu.  She  says :  “  You  will  have  a  soup, 

with  a  chicken  in  it,  anil  you  will  have  all  the  bouilli  served 
togctlicr  in  a  large  dish ;  it  is  admirable  in  that  sort  of 
disorder.  You  can  have  sausages  one  day,  veal  another,  or 
sheep’s  tongue,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  or  a  shoulder,  or  two 
chickens.  I  forgot  your  breakfast,  which  is  a  cajion  or  any 
thing  else,  and  a  compote  of  pears  or  apples.”  There  is  no 
mention  of  any  cookery  here  —  it  is  all  rough  meat ;  no 
allusion  is  made  to  vegetables,  which  have  since  become  so 
essential  a  basis  of  nourishment  in  France.  If  this  were 
the  fi*eding  which  the  Comte  d’Aubign^  found  sufficient,  if 
this  were  tlie  programme  which  the  king’s  mistress  sketched 
out  fur  her  own  brother,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 


it  represented  a  high  average,  and  that  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  was  far  away  behind  it.  It  was  during  the  UegencT 
that  real  cookery  may  be  said  to  have  first  been  intriKluceii, 
but  its  action  was  then  limited  to  the  upper  classes  onlv 
and  to  the  relatively  short  supply  of  materials,  esjieciallj 
in  fhiit  and  vegetables,  which  the  markets  offered.  As 
the  cultivation  of  roots  and  of  leguminous  food  extended, 
the  range  of  kitchen  action  extended  to ;  but,  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  not  till  alsout  1790  that  even  [wtatoes 
began  to  be  seriously  grown  in  France  as  an  article  of  food, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  employment  of  gaiden-prodace 
on  a  large  scale  is  cjiiite  a  moslern  feature  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  French  eating.  The  use  of  vegetables,  dried  and 
fresh,  fibrous  and  farinaceous,  has  gone  on  spreading  until 
it  has  ciirried  their  consunmtion  to  nearly  half  the  total 
weight  of  fooil  employed.  Ine  change  in  the  details  and 
results  of  cooking  have  been  proportionately  great,  the 
entire  system  having  been  built  up  slowly  to  its  present 
shape,  with  the  succcessive  aid  of  each  new  alimentarv 
substance  which  time  has  added  to  the  list.  Concurrently 
with  the  invention  and  the  development  of  new  products 
the  science  of  their  uses  has  budded  out ;  the  entire  ques¬ 
tion  has  gradually  marched  ahead,  materially  and  artisti¬ 
cally,  throughout  all  France,  stimulated  by  growing  needs, 
guided  by  progressing  education.  Tliis  much,  at  all  events, 
we  can  see  and  prove ;  where  we  fail  to  find  <iny  explana¬ 
tion  is  in  the  mystery  of  the  starting-point ;  it  is  there  that 
we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  vague,  unsatis¬ 
factory  answer  of  “  national  peculi.arities.”  But  if  we  are 
unable  to  suggest  why  it  is  that  the  French  can  cook,  and 
can  go  on  dicovering  fresh  forms  of  cookery,  adding  still 
more  dishes  to  their  proiligious  catalogue,  or  whv  they 
have  learned  to  utilize  so  many  articles  which  we  neglect,  so 
that  every  trifle  which  falls  witliin  their  grasj)  is  made  to 
serve  a  purrwse,  at  least  we  can  clearly  recognize  what 
they  use,  and  how  they  use  it.  Tliey  h.ave  not  kept  their 
cunning  to  themselves;  they  have  published  it  to  the  world 
by  example  and  by  precept,  inviting  and  enabling  everv- 
Ixxly  to  follow  in  their  track. 

Can  we  follow  them  ?  Can  we,  by  degrees,  adopt  in 
England  the  system  which  has  been  worked  out  across  the 
Channel?  Can  we  attain  our  neighltor’s  faculty  of  catin;; 
cheaply,  variedlv,  nutritively,  and  agreeably  ?  lliat  we 
can  do  so  partially  is  probable,  if  not  certain.  Our  upper 
strata  are  alretidy  trying  it  lamely  and  insufficiently,  but 
with  good-will  and  satisfiiction  ;  their  progress  thus  far  has 
been  slow  and  incomplete.  MTiat  they  call  French 
dishes  ”  are  not  yet  French  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word ;  they  are  imitations,  not  originals.  But  we  are  get¬ 
ting  on,  and  some  of  us  may  finish  by  acquiring  the  purity 
of  taste,  the  delicacy  of  palate,  the  long  habit  of  coniiwrison, 
which  permit  the  eater  to  judg;e  whether  the  cook  lias  co^ 
rectly  and  critically  done  her  duty.  But  is  it  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  entire  nation  can  be  led  to  modify  its  habits  and 
to  adopt  the  principles  which  regulate  F'rcuch  feeding? 
To  this  question  the  answer  can  scarcely  be  afliruiative 
at  present.  Even  if  our  middle  and  lower  classes  could 
vanquish  their  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  and  could  be  led 
to  see  and  own  that  the  first  law  of  dressing  food  is  so  to 
treat  it  that  it  shall  retain  the  entire  jxiwer  of  nutrition 
which  nature  gave  it,  where  are  we  to  get  the  cooks? 
Even  supposing  that  all  the  theoretical  difficulties  were 
suppressed  —  that  the  whole  people,  with  one  voice,  called 
out  for  soup  and  stews,  and  refused  to  go  on  with  Iwilcd 
and  baked  —  where  are  we  to  find  the  women  to  whose 
hands  we  could  intrust  the  realization  of  the  wish  ?  The 
same  law  of  national  peculiarities  which  has  rendereil  it 
possible  for  the  F'rench  to  create  their  system,  forbids  us 
thus  fiur  to  copy  them.  There,  everylxxly  knows  how  to 
cook,  or  can  learn  to  do  so  rapidly ;  here,  the  genius  of 
kitchen-work  is  absent ;  we  are  born  without  it,  and  we  do 
not  grow  to  it  in  after-life.  Mliat  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  tlie  helpless  ignorance  on  the  subject  which  is  shown 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  workmen  ?  Wiat  can  be 
mure  idiotic  than  the  resolute  refusal  of  all  servants  who 
are  not  cooks  to  learn  what  cooking  is  ?  Tlieir  repulsion  is 
I  so  deeply  rooted,  it  is  so  inherent  in  their  blood,  tlwt  the 
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English  nurse-maids  who  live  in  France  invariably  refuse 
to  take  even  a  pns.«in<i  lesson  from  what  is  "oin"  on  around 
them ;  they  like  the  feeding  infinitely  better  than  what  they 
pet  at  home,  but  they  will  not  condescend  to  study  its  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  1x5  able  to  carry  knowledge  back  with 
them  on  their  return.  Any  serious  transformation  of  our 
system  is  quite  hopeless,  so  long  as  this  fundamental  diffi¬ 
culty  continues  to  exist.  Tlie  richer  and  better  educated 
amongst  us  may  struggle  after  change;  they  may  even  effect 
it  to  some  extent ;  but  the  trades-people,  anil  tlie  populace, 
anil  the  peasants  will  go  on  as  they  are,  until  their  women 
are  litled  up  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  their  home  duties, 
and  of  the  infinite  imjxirtance  of  food  as  a  domestic  influ¬ 
ence  for  goixl.  Let  tiiem  keep  their  tea  and  heer :  cider 
and  light  wines  are  not  fitted  to  their  temperaments,  and, 
ao  far  as  liquids  are  concerned,  our  habits  may  perhaps  be 
(uited  to  our  climate ;  but  can  we  not  discover  and  supply 
acme  really  effective  remedy  to  their  actual  indifference 
about  the  solid  jxirtion  of  their  eating?  In  this  country  of 
public  meetings  and  public  charitv,  ■where  everylxxly  sub- 
acribi's  his  mite  to  aggregate  philanthropy,  could  we  not 
establish  cooking-shows,  with  prizes  for  the  most  proficient  ? 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  draw  up  a  first  programme,  de 
acriptive  of  a  dozen  dishes  —  of  the  simplest  kind,  of 
course,  but  involving  the  employment  of  various  cheap  in- 
gnslients,  and  especially  of  herbs  and  vegetables.  Tlie 
matter  should  lie  regarded  solely  in  its  application  to  the 
poor;  it  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  Ixjttom  —  the  rich  can 
get  along  alone.  Tlie  effort  should  lie  one  of  direct  teach¬ 
ing  rather  than  of  example,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  such 
examples  as  exist  are  hidden  away  out  of  sight  in  our 
dining-rooms,  where  the  poor  cannot  contemplate  them. 
Some  such  jilan  as  this  is  jirobably  the  only  one  which 
would  ofler  any  prospt'ct  of  success,  and  an  entire  genera¬ 
tion  would  doubtless  have  to  pass  away  before  the  effort 
could  produce  its  fruit.  Still  tne  result  would  be  so  excel¬ 
lent  that  Ixith  time  and  effort  would  be  well  employed. 
Our  girls  in  country-houses,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our 
parsons,  could  scarcely  use  their  idle  hours  more  usefully 
than  in  stimulating  such  a  movement.  ITicre  would  be  a 
practical  reality  about  it  ■which  would  please  unimaginative 
natures,  while  the  more  dreamy  of  us  would  be  attracted 
bv  the  pr**tty  theory  of  regeneration  of  national  taste. 
Everj'boily  would  find  some  kind  of  satisfaction  in  such  a 
work,  esjwcially  the  ploughman-husband  and  the  black¬ 
smith-brother  when  they  came  home  to  sup|X“r.  Surely  it 
is  worth  trying ;  snrclv  we  are  not  incapable  of  the  attempt ; 
surely  we  cannot  all  ix5  so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  stupiil 
custom  that  none  of  us  will  consent  to  copy  what  the  French 
do  so  vastly  better  than  ourselves.  If  we  need  additional 
encouragement,  if  purely  material  advantages  do  not  suffice 
to  tempt  us  to  modify  our  doings,  let  us  look  back  to  France 
once  more,  and  see  what  moral  results  we  could  jmssibly 
extract  fwm  an  adoption  of  its  ways.  Tlierc  we  see  a  race 
each  family  of  which  seeks  its  pleasures  together,  as  a  rule, 
where  the  home  tie  is  not  enfeebled  by  the  attraction  of  the 
wine-shop,  ■x-here  mutual  affection  softens  the  roughness  of 
nneiiucated  minds.  Is  it  not  fair  to  attribute  some  part  of 
this  imlix)r  cohesion  to  the  effect  of  meals  ?  If  a  gixxl  dinner 
fonstitutes  an  indisputable  attraction  to  ourselves,  why 
should  it  not  produce  the  same  action  on  our  poorer  brothers  ? 
It  does  in  France.  'Idie  French  jx'asant  stops  at  home  for 
It  just  as  we  do,  because  he  likes  it,  because  home  gives  him 
more  and  better  than  he  can  find  elsewhere ;  because 
being  together,  young  and  old,  they  laugh,  and  so  grow  to 
fegwl  eiiting  as  a  motive  of  union,  as  a  time  for  cheerincss. 
This  aspect  of  the  subject  has  already  been  alluded  to,  but 
It  merits  a  second  mention  now,  for  it  supjilies  extremely 
important  arguments ;  not  that  joy  at  dinner  is  an  exclusive 
property  of  the  Frtmch, — we  hjive  it  too  to  some  extent  and 
BBiler  certain  conditions,  —  but  because  with  them  it  is  a 
national  feature,  consequent  not  only  on  their  temperament, 
but  also  on  their  wise  views  of  the  fiinction  which  they  are 
diwharging,  ami  on  the  agreeable  shape  they  give  to  it. 
We  need  not  despair  of  some  day  reaching  the  same  end, 
by  employing  the  same  means,  any  more  than  the  French 
•bould  doubt  of  acquiring  our  solidity  of  character  if  they 


would  but  recognize  the  value  of  fixed  principles,  and  reso¬ 
lutely  set  to  work  to  believe  in  something  —  God,  king,  or 
each  other.  Tlieir  economy  in  the  kitchen  is  another  en¬ 
viable  quality,  for  it  shows  us  how  calculating  prudence  can 
be  ap]>licd  without  entailing  the  too  distinct  sentiment  of 
rivation;  how  cheapness  and  satisfaction  can  be  combined; 
ow  a  useful  lesson  can  be  enforced  each  d.ay  without 
assuming  the  form  of  punishment.  In  England  economy 
is  almost  always  nasty;  in  France  it  frecpiently  assumes 
a  character  so  subtle  and  artistic,  that  it  loses  its 
repulsive  physiognomy,  and  indeed  sometimes  aciiuires 
a  sort  of  charm,  in  consequence  of  the  infinite  skill 
with  which  it  is  administered,  and  of  the  admiration 
which  that  skill  provokes.  A  third  result  of  the  French 
system  is,  that  it  necessitates,  or  at  all  events  insen¬ 
sibly  produces,  an  almost  universal  poxver  of  home  useful¬ 
ness  amongst  the  women.  It  expands  their  role  in  life,  it 
creates  for  them  a  special  duty,  teaches  them  that  wise 
truth  which  most  of  them  so  clearly  recognize  and  so  cor¬ 
dially  practise,  that  no  indoor  detail  is  beneath  a  woman’s 
care ;  it  further  develops  in  them  tlie  handiness,  the  adroit 
fingering,  which  have  become  distinctive  of  the  modern 
French  woman.  Such  results  as  these  are  ■well  worth 
working  for ;  and  though  there  are  exceptions  amongst  our 
neighbors,  though  they  sometimes  have  as  wretched  homes 
as  we  can  show,  the  rule  incontestably  is,  that  their  work¬ 
ing-classes  know  no  misery  like  ours.  Tlieir  system  of 
eating  enters  for  a  large  part  into  the  exjilanation  of  this 
fact. 

Tlie  association  of  these  moral  consequences  with  most 
attractive  material  satisfactions  gives  to  French  eating  a 
special  place  in  actual  civilization.  Progress  may  inqirove 
ft  to  a  still  higher  form,  other  nations  may  grow  to  it  here¬ 
after;  but,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  nothing 
equal  to  it  can  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  it  has  the  admir¬ 
able  character  of  being  in  no  way  the  privilege  of  a  class : 
it  is  the  common  property  of  the  entire  people  ;  it  can  be 
appreciated  and  applied  by  all,  from  top  to  bottom  of  tlie 
scale.  The  one  condition  of  its  use  is  to  wish  to  use  it. 


THE  PEBBLES  IN  THE  STREET. 

BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

If  you,  dear  reader,  dwell  in  any  northern  town,  you  will 
almost  certainly  see,  paving  courts  and  alleys,  and  some¬ 
times  —  to  the  discomfort  of  your  feet  —  whole  streets,  or 
set  up  as  bournestones  at  corners,  or  laid  in  heaps  to  be 
broken  up  for  road-metal,  certain  round  pebbles,  usually 
dark  brown  or  speckled  gray,  and  exceedingly  tough  and 
hard.  Some  of  them  will  be  very  large  —  bowlders  of 
several  feet  in  diameter.  If  you  move  from  town  to  town, 
from  the  north  of  Scotland  as  far  down  as  Essex  on  the 
east,  or  as  far  down  as  Shrewsbury  and  Wolverham|)ton 
(at  least)  on  the  west,  you  will  still  find  these  pebbles,  but 
liswer  and  smaller  as  you  go  south.  It  matters  not  xvhat  the 
rocks  and  soils  of  the  country  round  may  be.  However 
much  they  may  differ,  these  pebbles  will  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  everywhere. 

But  if  your  town  be  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Tliames, 
you  will  find,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  jwbbles  there, 
llie  gravels  round  you  will  be  made  up  entirely  of  rolled 
chalk  flints,  and  bits  of  beds  immediately  alxive  or  below 
the  chalk.  Tlie  blocks  of  “Sarsden”  sapdstone  —  those 
of  xvhich  Stonehenge  is  built  —  and  the  “  plum-jmdding 
stones  ”  which  are  sometimes  found  with  them,  have  no 
kindred  with  the  northern  pebbles.  They  belong  to  beds 
above  the  chalk. 

Now  if,  seeing  such  pebbles  about  your  town,  you  inquire, 
like  a  sensible  person  who  wishes  to  understand  something 
of  the  spot  on  which  he  lives,  whence  they  come,  you  will 
be  shown  either  a  gravel-pit  or  a  clay-pit.  In  the  gravel  the 
pebbles  and  bowlders  lie  mixed  with  sand,  as  they  do  in  the 
railway  cutting  just  south  of  Shrewsbury;  or  in  huife 
mounds  of  fine  sweet  earth,  as  they  do  in  the  gorge  of  the 
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Tay  about  Dunkeld,  and  all  the  way  up  Strathniore,  where 
they  form  Ions  grassy  mounds  —  tmnauns  as  they  call  them 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  axki'rs  as  they  call  them  in 
Ireland.  These  mounds,  with  their  sweet  fresh  turf  rising 
out  of  heather  and  bog,  were  tenanted  —  so  Scottish  children 
used  to  believe  — by  fairies.  He  that  was  lucky  might  hear 
inside  them  fairy  music,  and  the  jingling  of  the  fairy  horses’ 
trappings.  But  woe  to  him  if  he  fell  asleep  upon  the  mound, 
for  lie  would  be  spirited  aw.ay  into  lairy-land  tor  seven  years, 
which  would  seem  to  him  but  one  day.  A  strange  fancy : 
yet  not  so  strange  as  the  actual  truth  as  to  what  these 
mounds  are,  and  how  they  came  into  their  places. 

Or  again,  you  might  find  that  your  town’s  pebbles  and 
bowlders  came  out  of  a  pit  of  clay,  in  which  they  were 
stuck,  without  anv  order  or  bedding,  like  plums  and  raisins 
in  a  pudding,  ’lliis  clay  goes  usually  by  the  name  of 
liowlder-clay.  You  would  see  such  near  any  town  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  ;  or  along  Leith  shore,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  or,  to  give  one  more  instance  out  of  hundreds, 
along  the  coast  at  Scarborough.  If  you  walk  —  holding, 
of  course,  your  nose  if  the  winil  be  in  the  north  and  the 
tide  low  —  along  the  shore  southward  of  that  now  notorious 
town,  you  will  see,  in  the  gullies  of  the  eliff,  great  beds  of 
sticky  clay,  stuffed  full  of  bits  of  every  rock  between  the 
Lake  Mountains  and  Scarborough,  from  rounded  pebbles 
of  most  ancient  rock  down  to  great  angular  fragments  of 
ironstone  and  coal.  Tliere  then,  as  elsewhere,  the  great 
majority  of  the  pebbles  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rock 
on  which  the  clay  happens  to  lie,  but  have  come,  some  of 
them,  from  places  many  miles  away. 

Now,  if  we  find  spread  over  a  low  land  jMjbbles  composed 
of  rocks  ahich  arc  only  found  in  certain  high  lands,  is  it 
not  an  act  of  mere  common-sense  to  say,  —  These  tHibbles 
have  come  from  the  highlands  ?  And  if  the  pebbles  are 
rounde<l,  while  the  rocks  like  them  in  the  highlands  always 
bn‘ak  off  in  angular  shapes,  is  it  not,  again,  an  act  of  mere 
common-sense  to  say,  —  These  jK*bhles  were  once  angular, 
and  have  been  rubbed  round,  eitiier  in  getting  hither  or  be¬ 
fore  they  started  hither  ? 

Does  all  tliis  seem  to  you  mere  truism,  my  dear  reader? 
If  so,  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  hear  it.  It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  such  arguments  would  have  been  considered, 
not  only  no  truisms,  but  not  even  common-sense. 

But  to  return,  let  us  take,  as  an  example,  a  sample  of 
these  bowlder-clay  pebbles  trom  the  neighborhood  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Birkenhead,  made  by  Mr.  De  Ranee,  the  govern¬ 
ment  geological  surveyor :  — 

Granite,  grt*cnstone,  felspar  porphjTy,  felstone,  ouartz 
rock  (all  igneous  rocks,  that  is,  either  formed  bv,  or  altered 
by,  volcanic  heat,  and  almost  all  found  in  the  Lake  Moun¬ 
tains),  37  per  cent. 

Silurian  grits  (the  common  stones  of  the  Lake  Mountains 
deiMjsited  by  water),  43  per  cent. 

Ironstone,  1  per  cent. 

Carboniferous  limestone,  5  per  cent. 

Permian  or  Triassic  sandstanes,  i.e.,  rocks  immediately 
round  Liverpool,  1 2  per  cent. 

Now,  docs  not  this  sample  show,  as  far  as  human  common- 
sen.se  can  be  depended  on,  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
stones  eome  from  the  Lake  Mountains,  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
north  of  Liverpool  ?  I  think  your  common-semse  will  tell 
you  that  these  pebbles  are  not  mere  concretions ;  that  is, 
formed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  clay  after  it  was  de¬ 
posited.  The  least  knowledge  of  mineralogy  would  prove 
that.  But,  even  if  you  are  no  mineralogist,  common-sense 
will  tell  you  that  if  they  were  all  concreted  out  of  the  same 
clay,  it  is  most  likely  that  they  would  be  all  of  the  same  kind, 
and  not  of  a  dozen  or  more  different  kinds.  Common-sense 
will  tell  you,  also,  that  if  they  were  all  concreted  out  of  the 
same  clay,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence,  indeed  one 
too  strange  to  be  believed,  if  any  less  strange  exjilanation  can 
be  found  —  that  they  should  have  taken  the  composition  of 
different  rocks  whicfi  are  found  all  together  in  one  group  of 
mountains  to  the  northward.  You  will  surely  say,  —  If  this 
be  granite,  it  has  most  probably  come  from  a  granite  moun¬ 
tain  ;  if  this  be  grit,  from  a  gritstone  mountain ;  and  so  on 
with  the  whole  hst.  AVhy  are  we  to  go  out  of  our  way  to 


I  seek  improbable  explanations,  when  there  is  a  probable  one 
staring  us  in  the  face  ? 

!  Next,  —  and  this  is  well  worth  your  notice,  —  if  you  will 
I  examine  the  pebbles  carefully,  especially  the  larger  ones, 

]  you  will  find  that  they  are  not  only  more  or  less  rounded, 
j  but  often  scratched  ;  and  often,  too,  in  more  than  one  dire(>- 
I  tion,  two  or  even  three  sets  of  scratches  crossing  each  other- 
I  marked,  as  a  cat  marks  an  elder-stem  when  she  sharpens 
I  her  claws  upon  it ;  and  that  these  scratches  have  not  lieen 
made  by  the  quarrymen’s  tools,  but  are  old  marks  which 
exist  —  as  you  may  easily  prove  for  yourself  —  while  the 
stone  is  still  lying  in  its  bed  of  clay.  AVould  it  not  be  an 
act  of  mere  common-sense  to  say,  —  These  scraU-hes  have 
been  made  by  the  sharp  points  of  other  stones  which  have 
rubbed  against  the  pebbles  somewhere,  and  somewhen,  with 
great  force  ? 

So  far  so  good.  'Tlie  next  question  is,  —  IIow  did  these 
stones  get  into  the  clay  ?  If  we  can  discover  that,  we  mav 
also  discover  how  they  were  rounded  and  scratched.  IV'e 
must  find  a  theory  which  will  answer  our  question  ;  and  one 
which,  as  Prof.  Iluxley  would  say,  “  will  go  on  all  fours,” 
that  is,  will  explain  all  the  tacts  of  the  case,  and  not  only  a 
few  of  them. 

What,  then,  brought  the  stones  ? 

AVe  cannot,  I  think,  answer  that  question,  as  some  have 
tried  to  answer  it,  by  saying  that  they  were  brought  bv 
Noah’s  flood.  For  it  is  clear  that  very  violent  currents  of 
water  would  be  needed  to  carry  bowlders,  some  of  them 
weighing  many  tons,  for  many  miles.  Now  Scripture  says 
nothing  of  any  such  violent  currents;  and  we  have  no 
right  to  put  currents,  or  any  other  imagined  facts,  into 
Scripture  out  of  our  own  heads,  and  then  argue  fi-oin  them 
as  if  not  we,  but  the  text  of  Scripture,  had  asserted  their 
existence. 

But  still  they  may  have  been  rolled  hither  by  water. 
That  theory  certainly  would  explain  their  being  rounded ; 
though  not  their  being  scratched.  But  it  will  not  explain 
their  being  found  in  the  clay. 

Recollect  what  I  said  in  my  first  paper :  that  water  drops 
its  pebbles  and  coarser  particles  nrst,  while  it  carries  the 
fine  clayey  mud  onward  in  solution,  and  only  drops  it  when 
the  water  becomes  still.  Now  currents  of  such  trciiicndoiis 
violence  as  to  carry  these  bowlder  stones  onward,  would 
have  carried  the  mud  for  many  miles  farther  still ;  and  we 
should  find  the  bowlders,  not  in  elay,  but  lying  loose  togetlier, 
probably  on  a  hard  rock  bottom,  scoured  clean  by  the  cur¬ 
rent.  'Iliat  is  what  we  find  in  the  beds  of  streams ;  that  is 
just  what  we  do  not  find  in  this  case. 

But  the  bowlders  may  have  been  brought  by  a  current, 
and  then  the  water  may  have  become  still,  and  the  clav 
settled  (juietly  round  them.  What?  Under  them  as  well 
as  over  them  ?  On  that  theory  also  we  should  find  them 
only  at  the  lx)ttom  of  the  clay.  As  it  is,  we  find  them  scat¬ 
tered  anywhere  and  everywhere  through  it,  from  top  to 
bottom.  So  that  theory  will  not  do.  Indeed,  no  theory 
will  do  which  supposes  them  to  have  been  brought  by  water 
alone. 

Try  yourself,  dear  reader,  and  make  experiments,  with 
running  water,  jtebbles,  and  mud.  If  you  try  for  seven 
ears,  I  believe,  you  will  never  contrive  to  make  your  peh- 
les  lie  about  in  your  mud,  as  they  lie  about  in  every  pit  in 
the  bowlder-clay. 

Well  then,  there  we  arc  at  fault,  it  seems.  AVe  have  no 
explanation  drawn  from  known  facts  which  will  do  —  un¬ 
less  we  are  to  suppose,  which  I  don’t  think  you  will  d^  that 
stones,  clay,  and  all  were  blown  hither  along  the  surface  o 
the  ground,  by  primeval  hurricanes,  ten  times  worse 
than  those  of  the  AVest  Indies,  which  certainly  will  roll  a 
cannon  a  few  yards,  but  cannot,  surely,  roll  a  bowlder  stone 
a  hundred  miles. 

Now,  suppose  that  there  was  a  force,  an  agent,  known  -- 
luckily  for  you  —  not  to  you,  but  known  but  too  well  to  sail¬ 
ors  and  travellers ;  a  force  which  is  at  work  over  the  vast 
sheets  of  land  at  l)Oth  the  north  and  south  poles ;  at  work, 
too,  on  every  high  mountain  range  in  the  worhl,  and  ther^ 
fore  a  very  common  natural  force ;  and  suppose  that  this 
force  would  explain  all  the  facts,  namely  :  — 
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How  the  stones  got  here ;  how  they  were  scratehed  and 
rounded ;  how  they  were  imbedded  in  clay.  Because  it  is 
notoriously,  and  before  men’s  eyes  now,  carrying  great 
stones  hundreds  of  miles,  and  scratching  and  rounding 
them  also ;  carrying  vast  deposits  of  mud,  too,  and  mixing 
up  mud  and  stones  just  as  we  see  them  in  the  brick  pits, 
would  not  our  common-sense  have  a  right  to  try  that  ex¬ 
planation  ?  —  to  suspect  that  this  force,  which  we  do  not  see 
at  work  in  Britain  now,  may  have  been  at  work  here  ages 
since  ?  lliat  would  at  least  be  reasoning  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  What  state  of  things,  then,  do  we  find 
among  the  highest  mountains;  and  on  whole  countries 
which,  though  not  lofty,  lie  far  enough  north  or  south  to 
be  pcTinanently  covered  with  ice  ? 

We  find,  first,  an  ice-cap,  or  ice-sheet,  fed  by  the  winter’s 
snows,  stretching  over  the  higher  land,  and  crawling  down¬ 
ward  and  outward  by  its  own  weight,  along  the  valleys,  as 
glaciers. 

We  find  underneath  the  glaciers,  first  a  moraine  profonde, 
consisting  of  the  bowlders  and  gravel  and  earth  which  the 
glacier  has  ground  off  the  hillsides,  and  is  carrying  down 
with  it. 

These  stones,  of  course,  grind,  scratch,  and  polish  each 
other ;  and  in  like  wise  grind,  scratch,  and  polish  the  rock 
over  which  they  pass,  under  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  ice. 

We  find  also,  issuing  from  under  each  glacier,  a  stream, 
earning  the  finest  mud,  the  result  of  the  grinding  of  the 
bowlders  against  each  other  and  the  glacier. 

We  find,  moreover,  on  the  surface  of  the  glaciers,  mo¬ 
raines  superieures  —  long  lines  of  stones  and  dirt  which 
have  fallen  from  neighboring  cliffs,  and  are  now  travelling 
downwwd  with  the  gl.aciers. 

Their  fate,  if  the  glacier  ends  on  land,  is  what  was  to  be 
expected.  Tlie  stones  from  above  the  glacier  fall  over  the 
ice-cliff  at  its  end,  to  mingle  with  those  thrown  out  from 
underneath  the  glacier,  and  form  huge  banks  of  bowlders, 
called  terminal  moraines,  while  the  mud  runs  of!',  as  all 
who  have  seen  glaciers  know,  in  a  turbid  torrent. 

Their  fate,  again,  is  whiit  was  to  be  expected  if  the  gla¬ 
cier  ends,  as  it  commonly  does  in  arctic  regions,  in  the  sea. 
The  ice  grows  out  to  sea-ward  “  for  more  than  a  mile  ” 
sometimes,  about  one-eighth  of  it  beiiw  above  water,  and 
seven-eighths  below,  so  that  an  ice-clifi  one  hundred  feet 
high  miiy  project  into  water  eight  hundred  feet  deep.  At 
last,  when  it  gets  out  of  its  depth,  the  buoyancy  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  breaks  it  oft'  in  icebergs,  which  ftoat  away,  at  the  mercy 
of  titles  and  currents,  often  grounding  again  in  shallower 
water,  and  ploughing  the  sea-bottom  as  they  drag  along  it. 
These  bergs  carry  stones  and  dirt,  often  in  large  ({uantities ; 
so  that,  whenever  a  berg  melts  or  capsizes,  it  strews  its 
bunlen  confusedly  about  the  sea-floor. 

Meanwhile  the  fine  mud  which  is  flowing  out  from  under 
the  ice  goes  out  to  sea  likewise,  coloring  the  water  far  out, 
and  then  subsiding  as  a  soft  tenacious  ooze,  in  which  the 
stones  brought  out  by  the  ice  are  imbedded.  And  this 
ooze — so  those  who  have  examined  it  assert  —  cannot  l)e 
distinguished  from  the  brick-clay,  or  fossiliferous  bowlder- 
clay,  so  common  in  the  north.  A  very  illustrious  Scandi¬ 
navian  explorer,  visiting  Edinburgh,  declared,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  sections  of  bowlder-clay  exhibited  near  that  city, 
that  this  was  the  very  substance  which  he  saw  forming  in 
the  Spitzbergen  ice-fiords.  • 

1  have  put  these  facts  as  simply  and  baldly  as  I  can,  in 
order  that  tlie  reader  may  look  steadily  at  them,  without 
having  his  attention  drawn  off,  or  his  fancy  excited,  by  their 
real  poetry  and  grandeur.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  an 
impertinence  to  have  done  otherwise ;  for  I  have  never  seen 
a  live  glacier  by  land  or  sea,  though  I  have  seen  many  a 
dead  one.  And  the  public  has  had  the  opportunity,  lately, 
of  reading  so  many  delightful  books  about  “  peaks,  passes, 

•  Soe  a  moat  charminir  paper  on  “  The  Physics  of  Arctic  Ice,”  by  Dr. 
Mbrrt  Brown  of  Campster.  published  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
'•umgical  Society,  June,  IsVo.  This  article  Is  so  remarkable,  not  only 
'"'■  'I*  sound  scientific  matter,  but  for  the  vividness  and  poetic  beauty 
" 'I*  Orscrlptlons,  that  I  must  express  a  hope  that  the  learned  author 
wuiwine  day  enlarge  It,  and  publish  it  in  a  separate  form. 


and  glaciers,”  that  I  am  bound  to  suppose  that  many  of  my 
readers  know  as  much,  or  more,  about  them  than  I  do. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  further ;  and,  bearing  in  our  minds 
what  live  ghiciers  are  like,  let  us  imagine  what  a  deatl 
glacier  would  be  like  ;  a  glacier,  that  is,  which  had  melted, 
and  left  nothing  but  its  skeleton  of  stones  and  dirt. 

We  should  find  the  faces  of  the  rock  scored  and  polisheil, 
generally  in  lines  pointing  down  the  valleys,  or  at  least 
outward  from  the  centre  of  the  highlands,  and  jxvlished  and 
scored  most  in  their  upland,  or  weather  sides.  We  should 
find  blocks  of  rock  left  behind,  and  perched  about  on  other 
rocks  of  a  different  kind.  We  should  find  in  the  valleys 
the  old  moraines  left  as  vast  deposits  of  bowlder  and  shin¬ 
gle,  which  would  be  in  time  sawn  through  and  sorted  over 
by  the  rivers.  And  if  the  sea-bottom  outside  were  up- 
heaved,  and  became  dry  land,  we  should  fiml  on  it  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  mud  from  under  the  glacier,  stuck  full  of 
stones  and  bowlders,  iceberg-dropped.  Tliis  mud  would  be 
often  very  irregularly  beddeil ;  for  it  would  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  ploughing  of  the  icebergs,  and  mi.xed  here 
and  there  with  dirt  which  had  fallen  from  them.  Moreover, 
as  the  sea  became  shallower  and  the  mud-beds  got  awash 
one  after  the  other,  they  would  be  torn  alx)ut,  resitted,  and 
reshaped  by  currents  and  by  tides,  and  mi.xed  with  shore- 
sand  ground  out  of  shingle-beaeh,  thus  making  confusion 
worse  confounded.  A  few  shells,  of  an  arctic  or  northern 
type,  would  be  found  in  it  here  and  tln-re.  Some  would 
have  lived  near  those  later  beaches,  some  in  deeper  water 
in  the  ancient  ooze,  wherever  the  iceberg  h:id  left  it  in 
peace  long  enough  for  sea-animals  to  colonize  and  breed  in 
it.  But  the  general  appearance  of  the  dried  sea-lwttom 
would  be  a  dreary  and  lifeless  w<Tste  of  sands,  gravel.s,  loose 
Ixjwlders,  and  bowlder-bearing  clays ;  and  wherever  a  boss 
of  bare  rock  still  stood  up  it  would  be  found  ground  down, 
and  probably  polished  and  scored  by  the  ponderous  ice¬ 
bergs  which  had  lumbered  over  it  in  their  passage  out  to 
sea. 

In  a  word,  it  would  look  exactly  as  vast  tracts  of  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  lowlands  must  have  looked  be¬ 
fore  returning  vegetation  coated  their  dreary  sands  and 
clavs  with  a  layer  of  brown  vegetable  soil. 

I’hus,  and  I  believe  thus  only,  can  we  explain  the  facts 
connected  with  these  bowlder-pebbles.  No  agent  known  on 
earth  can  have  stuck  them  in  the  clay,  save  ice,  which  is 
known  to  do  so  still  elsewhere. 

No  known  agent  can  have  8cratchc<l  them  as  they  are 
scratched,  save  ice,  which  is  known  to  do  so  still  elsewhere. 

No  known  agent  —  cert.ainly  not,  in  my  o{)inii)n,  the 
c.xisting  rivers  —  can  have  accumulated  these  vast  lieds  of 
bowlders  which  lie  along  the  coarse  of  certain  northern 
rivers ;  notably  along  the  Dee  aliout  Al)oyne  —  save  ice, 
Itearing  them  slowly  down  from  the  distant  summits  of  the 
Grampians. 

No  known  agent,  save  ice,  can  have  prtxluced  those 
rounded,  and  polished,  and  score<l,  and  fluted  rockers 
moutonne’s  —  “  sheep-backed  rocks  ”  —  so  common  in  the 
Lake  district ;  so  common,  too,  in  Snowdon,  especially  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lakes  of  Llanbcris ;  common  in  Kerry ;  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  as  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  around  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  where  the  turf  is  cleared  away  from  an 
unweathered  surface  of  rock,  in  the  direction  in  which  a 
glacier  would  have  pressed  against  it  hail  one  been  there. 
Where  these  polishings  and  scorings  are  found  in  narrow 
glens,  it  is,  no  doubt,  an  open  question  whether  some  of 
them  may  not  be  the  work  of  water.  But  nothing  but  the 
action  of  ice  can  have  produced  what  I  have  seen  in  land¬ 
locked  and  (luiet  fiords  in  Kerry  —  ice-flutings  in  polished 
rocks  below  nigh-water  mark,  so  large  that  I  could  lie  down 
in  one  of  them.  Nothing  but  the  action  of  ice  could  pro¬ 
duce  what  may  be  seen  in  any  of  our  mountains  —  whole 
sheets  of  rock  ground  down  into  rounded  flats,  irrespective 
of  the  lie  of  the  beds,  not  in  valleys,  but  on  the  brows  and 
summits  of  mountains,  often  ending  abruptly  at  the  edge 
of  some  sudden  cliff,  where  the  true  work  of  water,  in  the 
shape  of  rain  and  Ibost,  is  actually  destroying  the  previous 
work  of  ice,  and  fulfilling  the  rule  laid  down  (I  think  by 
Prof.  Geikie  in  his  delightful  book  on  Scotch  scenery  as 
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influenced  by  its  freolosry),  that  ice  planes  down  into  flats, 
while  water  saws  out  into  cra<rs  and  pullics ;  and  that  the 
rain  and  frost  arc  even  now  restoring  Scotch  scenery  to 
soniethlnp  of  that  ruppedness  and  picturesqueness  which  it 
must  have  lost  when  it  lay,  like  Greenland,  under  the 
indiscriniinatinp  prinding  of  a  heavy  sheet  of  ice. 

Lastly ;  no  known  apent,  save  ice,  will  explain  those 
perched  Iwwlders,  composed  of  ancient  hanl  ro<-ks,  which 
may  be  seen  in  so  many  parts  of  these  islanils  and  of  the 
Continent.  No  water-power  could  have  lifteil  those  stones, 
and  tossed  them  up  hiph  and  dry  on  mountain  ridpes  and 
promontories,  upon  rocks  of  a  totally  difl'erent  kind. 
Some  of  my  readers  surely  recollect  Wordsworth’s  noble 
lines  about  these  mysterious  wanderers,  of  which  he  had 
seen  many  a  one  about  his  native  hills  :  — 

“  As  a  hupe  stone  is  sometime*  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence, 

Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy 

By  wh.'it  means  it  could  thither  come,  and  whence  ; 

So  that  it  strms  a  thinp  endued  with  sense. 

Like  a  8"a-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shell 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself.” 

Yes ;  but  the  next  time  you  see  such  a  stone,  Ijelieve  that 
the  wonder  has  Iteen  solved,  an<l  found  to  be,  like  most 
wonders  in  nature,  more  wonderful  than  we  puessed  it  to  be. 
It  is  not  a  sea-beast  which  has  crawled  forth,  but  an  ice- 
bcast  which  has  been  left  behind  ;  lifted  up  thither  by  the 
ice,  as  surely  as  the  famous  Pierre-k-lwt,  forty  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  hundreds  of  bowlders  more,  almost  as  large  as 
cottages,  have  been  carried  by  ice  from  the  distant  Alps 
right  across  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  stranded  on  the 
sloiK's  of  the  Jura,  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  lake. 

llius,  1  think,  we  have  accounted  for  facts  enough  to  make 
it  probable  that  Britain  was  once  covered  p.artly  by  an  ice- 
shect,  as  Greenland  is  now,  and  partly,  iierhaps,  by  an  icy 
st'a.  But,  to  make  assurance  more  sure,  let  us  look  for  new 
facts,  and  try  whether  our  ice-dream  will  account  tor  them 
also.  Let  us  investigate  our  case  as  a  good  medical  man 
does,  by  “  verifying  his  first  induction.” 

lie  says, —  At  the  first  glance,  I  can  see  symptoms  o,  6, 
c.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  my  patient  has  got  com¬ 
plaint  A.  But  if  he  has  he  ought  to  nave  symptom  d  also. 
If  I  find  that,  my  guess  will  be  yet  more  probable.  He 
ought  also  to  have  symptom  e,  and  so  forth ;  and  as  I  find 
successively  each  of  tliese  sym])toms  which  are  proper  to  A, 
my  first  guess  will  become  more  and  more  probable,  till  it 
reaches  practical  certainty. 

Now  let  us  do  the  same,  and  say, —  If  this  strange  dream 
be  true,  and  the  lowlands  of  the  S^orth  were  once  under  an 
icy  sea,  ought  we  not  to  find  sea-shells  in  their  sands  anil 
clays  V  Not  abundantly,  of  course.  We  can  understand 
that  the  sea  animals  would  be  too  rapidly  covered  up  in 
mud,  and  too  much  disturbed  by  icebergs  and  bowlders  to 
be  very  abundant.  But  still,  some  should  surely  be  found 
here  and  there. 

Doubtless  ;  and  if  my  northern  town  readers  will  search 
the  bowlder-clay  pits  near  them,  they  will  most  probiibly 
find  a  few  shells,  if  not  in  the  clay  itself,  yet  in  sand-beds 
mixed  with  them,  and  probably  underlying  them.  And 
this  is  a  notable  fact,  that  the  more  species  of  shells  they 
find,  the  more  they  will  find  —  if  they  work  out  their  names 
from  any  good  l)ook  of  conchology  —  of  a  northern  type ; 
of  shells  which  notoriously,  at  this  day,  inhabit  the  colder 
seas. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  enter  at  length  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  a  whole  literature  has  been  already  written. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  it  m.ay  find  all  that  they  need 
know,  and  more,  in  Lyell’s  “  Student’s  Elements  of  Geolo¬ 
gy,”  and  in  chapter  xii.  of  his  “  Antiiiuity  of  Man.”  They 
will  find  that  if  the  evidence  of  scientific  conchologists  be 
worth  any  thing,  the  period  can  be  pointed  out,  in  the  strata, 
though  not  of  course  in  time,  at  wnich  these  seas  began  to 
grow  colder,  and  southern  and  Mediterranean  shells  to  dis- 
ap])ear,  their  places  being  taken  by  shells  of  a  temperate, 
and  at  last  of  an  arctic  climate ;  which  last  have  since  re¬ 
treated  either  toward  their  native  North,  or  into  cold  water 
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at  great  depths.  From  Esse.x  across  to  Wales,  from  W,iles 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  this  fact  has  been  verified  again 
and  again.  And  in  the  search  for  these  shells,  a  fresh  tact 
and  a  most  startling  one,  was  discovered.  They  are  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  clav  of  the  lowlands,  but  at  oonsillc^ 
able  heights  up  the  hills,  showing  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  these  hills  have  been  submerged  beneath  the  sea. 

Let  me  give  one  example,  which  any  tourist  into  Wales 
may  see  for  himself.  Moel  Tryfaen  is  a  mountain  over  Car¬ 
narvon,  Now,  perched  on  the  side  of  that  mountain,  four¬ 
teen  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  is  an  ancient 
sea-beach,  five  and  thirty  feet  thick,  lying  on  great  ice- 
scratched  bow'lders,  which  again  lie  on  the  mountain  slates. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Trimmer,  now.  alas!  lost 
to  Geology.  Out  of  that  beach  fifty-seven  difl'erent  spe¬ 
cies  of  shells  h.ave  been  taken ;  eleven  of  them  arc  now 
exclusively  arctic,  and  not  Ibund  in  our  seas;  foim  of  them 
are  still  common  to  the  arctic  seas  and  to  our  own ;  and 
almost  all  the  rest  are  northern  shells. 

Fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea:  and  that, 
it  must  be  understood,  is  not  the  greatest  height  at  which 
such  shells  may  be  found  hereafter.  For,  according  to 
Pro.  Ramsay,  drift  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on  Mod 
Tryfaen  is  found  at  aheight  of  two  thousand  tlmee  hundred 
feet. 

Now  I  ask  my  re.aders  to  u.se  their  common-sense  over  this 
astounding  fact ;  which,  after  all,  is  only  one  among  hun¬ 
dreds  ;  to  let  (as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  well  s.ay) 
their  “  thoughts  j)lay  freely  ”  al)out  it ;  and  consider  tor 
themselves  what  those  shells  must  mean.  I  say  not  maj-, 
but  must,  unless  we  are  to  believe  in  a  “Deus  i|uiilam  dc- 
ceptor,”  in  a  God  who  puts  shells  ujwn  mountain-sides  only 
to  befool  honest  human  Iniings,  and  gives  men  intellect's 
which  are  worthless  for  even  the  simplest  work.  Tliose 
shells  must  mean  that  that  mountain,  and  therefore  the 
mountains  round  it,  must  have  been  once  fourteen  hundred 
feet  at  least  lower  than  they  are  now.  'lliat  the  sea  in 
which  they  were  sunk  was  far  colder  than  now.  lliat  ice- 
Ixjrgs  brought  and  dropped  bowlders  round  their  flanks. 
Tliat  upon  f hose  bowlders  a  sea-beach  formed,  and  that  de.id 
shells  were  lieaten  into  it  from  a  sea-l)ottom  close  by.  Tliat, 
and  no  less,  Moel  Tryfaen  must  mean. 

But  it  must  mean,  also,  a  length  of  time  whiidi  has  been 
well  called  “appalling”  —  length  of  time  suflicient  to  let 
the  mountain  sink  into  the  sea.  Tlien  length  of  time 
enough  to  enable  those  arctic  shells  to  crawl  down  from 
the  northward,  settle,  and  projiagate  themselves  generatiim 
after  generation ;  then  length  of  time  enough  to  uplift  their 
dead  remains,  and  the  beach,  and  the  bowlders,  and  all 
Snowdonia,  fourteen  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  And  if  any 
one  should  object  that  the  last  upheaval  m.iy  have  U‘cn 
effected  suddenly  bv  a  few  tremendous  earth(|uakes,  we 
must  answer, —  We  Lave  no  proof  of  it.  Earthquakes  up¬ 
heave  lands  now  only  by  slight  and  intermittent  upwaid 
pulses  ;  nay,  some  lands  we  know  to  rise  without  any  earth- 
(juake  pulses,  but  by  simple,  slow,  upward  swelling  of  a  few 
feet  in  a  century ;  and  we  have  no  reason,  and  therefore  no 
right,  to  supjtose  that  Snowdonia  was  upheaved  by  any 
means  or  at  any  rate  which  we  do  not  witness  now ;  and 
therefore  we  are  bound  to  allow,  not  only  that  there  was  a 
past  “  age  of  ice,”  but  that  that  age  was  one  of  altogether 
enormous  duration. 

But  meanwhile  some  of  you,  I  presume,  will  be  ready  to 
cry, —  Stop.  It  may  be  our  own  weakness,  but  you  are 
really  going  on  too  fast  and  too  far  for  our  small  imagina¬ 
tions.  Have  you  not  played  with  us,  as  well  as  argued 
with  us,  till  you  have  inveigled  us  step  by  step  into  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  we  cannot  and  will  not  Ixdieve  V  That  all 
this  land  should  have  been  sunk  beneath  an  icy  sea  ?  That 
Britain  should  have  been  as  Greenland  is  now  V  We  can  t 
believe  it,  and  we  won’t. 

If  you  say  so,  like  stout,  common-sense  Briton.s,  who  have 
a  wholesome  dread  of  being  taken  in  with  fine  words  and 
wild  speculations,  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  laugh  at  vou, 
even  in  private.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  say, —  wh.'it  1  am 
sure  every  scientific  man  will  sav, —  So  much  the  better. 
That  is  the  sort  of  audience  wLich  we  want,  if  we  ^ 
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teachin<i  natural  science.  We  do  not  want  haste,  cnthu- 
fiasm,  gobe-moucheriey  as  the  French  call  it,  which  is  agape 
to  snap  up  any  new  and  vast  fancy,  just  because  it  is  new 
and  vast.  We  want  our  readers  to  be  slow,  suspicious, 
conservative,  ready  to  “  gib,”  as  we  say  of  a  horse,  and  re¬ 
fuse  the  collar  up  a  steep  place,  saying, —  I  must  stop  and 
think.  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  the  path  ahead  of  me.  It 
seems  an  ugly  jilace  to  get  up.  I  don’t  know  this  road,  and 
I  shall  not  hurry'  over  it.  I  must  go  back  a  few  steps  and 
make  sure.  I  must  see  whether  it  is  the  right  road ;  wheth¬ 
er  there  are  not  other  roads,  a  dozen  of  them  perhaps,  which 
would  do  as  well  or  better  than  this. 

That  is  the  temper  which  finds  out  truth,  slowly,  but  once 
and  for  all ;  and  1  shall  be  glad,  not  sorry,  to  see  it  in  my 
readers. 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  h.as  been  by  that  temper 
that  this  theory  has  been  worked  out,  and  the  e.xistence  of 
this  past  age  of  ice,  or  glacial  epoch,  has  been  discovered, 
through  many  mistakes,  many  corrections,  and  many  cban- 
oes  of  opinion  about  details,  for  nearly  forty  years  of  head- 
work,  by  many  men,  in  many  lands. 

.\s  a  very  humble  student  of  this  subject,  I  may  say  that 
I  have  lieen  looking  these  facts  in  the  face  earnestly  enough 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  that  I  am  about  as  certain 
that  they  can  only  be  exjilained  by  ice,  as  I  am  that  my 
having  got  home  by  rail  can  only  be  explained  by  steam. 

But  1  think  I  know  what  startles  you.  It  is  the  being 
asked  to  believe  in  such  an  enormous  change  in  climate,  and 
in  the  height  of  the  land  al)ove  the  sea.  Well,  it  is  very 
astonishing,  appalling,  all  but  incredible,  if  we  had  not 
the  facts  to  prove  it.  Hut  of  the  facts  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  climate  of  this 
northern  hemisphere  has  changed  enormously  more  than 
once.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  the  shafie  and  size  of  its  continents  and  seas, 
have  changed  again  and  again.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  lor  instance,  long  before  the  age  of  ice,  the  whole  north 
of  Eurojie  was  much  warmer  than  it  is  now. 

Take  Greenland,  for  instance.  Disco  Island  lies  in  Baf¬ 
fin’s  Bay,  off  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  in  latitude  seventy 
degrees,  far  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Now  there  certain 
strata  of  rock,  older  than  the  ice,  have  not  been  destroyed 
bv  the  grinding  of  the  ice-cap ;  and  they  are  full  of  fossil 
plants.  But  of  what  kind  ot  plants  ?  Of  the  same  fam¬ 
ilies  as  now  grow  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Even  a  tuliji-tree  has  been  found  among  them.  Now,  how 
is  this  to  be  explained  ? 

Either  we  must  say  that  the  climate  of  Greenland  was 
then  so  much  warmer  than  now,  that  it  had  summers  prob¬ 
ably  as  hot  as  those  of  New  York ;  or  we  must  say  that 
these  leaves  and  stems  were  floated  thither  from  the  United 
States.  But  if  we  say  tlie  latter,  we  must  allow  a  change 
in  the  sha|)e  of  the  land  which  is  enormous.  For  nothing 
now  can  float  northward  from  the  United  States  into  Baf¬ 
fin’s  Bay.  Tlie  polar  current  sets  out  of  Baffin’s  Bay 
southward,  bringing  icebergs  down,  not  leaves  up,  through 
Davis’s  Straits.  And  in  any  case,  we  must  allow  that  the 
hills  of  Disco  Island  were  then  the  bottom  of  a  sea :  or 
how  would  the  leaves  have  lieen  deposited  in  them  at  all  ? 

So  much  for  the  change  of  climate  and  land  which  can  be 
proved  to  have  gone  on  in  Greenland.  It  has  become  cold- 
I  er.  Why  should  it  not  some  tlay  become  warmer  again  ? 

Now  lor  England.  It  can  be  proved,  as  far  as  common- 
I  sense  can  prove  any  thing,  that  England  w.is,  before  the  age 
of  ice,  much  warmer  than  it  is  now,  and  grew  gradually 
cooler  and  cooler,  just  as,  while  the  age  of  ice  was  dying 
out,  it  grew  warmer  again. 

Now  wluat  proof  is  there  of  that  ? 

This.  Underneath  London  —  as,  I  dare  say,  many  of 
Tou  know — there  Ues  four  or  five  hundred  feet  of  clay. 
But  not  ice-cla^.  Any  thing  but  thab  as  you  will  see.  It 
belongs  to  a  formation  late  (geologically  sjKiaking),  but 
somewhat  older  than  those  Disco  Island  l)eds. 

And  what  sort  of  fossils  do  we  find  in  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  shells,  which  are  abundant,  are 
tropical  —  nautili,  cones,  and  such  like.  And  more,  fruits 
Mil  seeds  are  found  in  it,  especially  at  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 


And  what  are  they?  Fruits  of  Nipa  palms,  a  form  only 
found  now  at  riveivmouths  in  eastern  India  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Islands ;  anona-seeds ;  gounl-seeds ;  acacia  fruits  — 
all  tropical  again ;  and  proteaceous  plants  too,  of  an 
Australian  type.  Surely  your  common-sense  would  hint  to 
you  that  this  London  clay  must  be  mud  laid  down  off  the 
mouth  of  a  tropical  river.  But  your  common-sense  would 
be  all  but  certain  of  that,  when  you  found,  as  you  would 
find,  the  teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles  and  turtles,  who 
come  to  land,  remember,  to  lav  their  eggs ;  the  bones,  too, 
of  large  mammals,  alliccl  to  ttic  tapir  of  India  .and  South 
America,  and  the  water-hog  of  the  Cape.  If  all  this  does 
not  mean  that  there  was  once  a  tropic  climate  and  a  tropic 
river  running  into  some  sea  or  other  where  London  now 
stands,  I  must  give  up  common-sense  and  reason  as  deceit¬ 
ful  and  useless  faculties ;  and  believe  nothing,  not  even  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses. 

And  now,  have  I,  or  have  I  not,  fulfilled  the  promise 
which  I  made  —  rashly,  I  dare  say  some  of  you  thought  — 
in  my  first  paper  ?  I  lave  I,  or  have  I  not,  m.ade  you  ])n)ve 
to  yourself,  by  yoiir  own  common-sense,  that  the  lowlands 
of  Britain  were  underne.ath  the  sea  in  the  days  in  which 
these  pebbles  and  bowlders  were  laid  down  over  your 
plains  ?  Nav,  have  we  not  proved  more  ?  Have  we  not 
found  that  tliat  old  sea  was  an  iev  sea  ?  Have  we  not 
wandered  on,  step  by  step,  into  a  wiole  true  fairy-land  of 
wonders  ?  to  a  time  when  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
were  as  Greenland  is  now  ?  when  mud  streams  have  rushed 
down  from  under  glaciers  on  to  a  cold  sea-bottom  ?  when  *•  ice, 
mast  high,  came  floating  by,  as  green  as  emer.ald  ”  ?  when 
Snowdon  was  sunk  for  at  least  fourteen  hundred  feet  of  its 
height?  when  (as  I  could  prove  to  you,  had  I  time)  the 
peaks  of  the  highest  Cumberland  and  Scotch  mountains 
alone  stood  out,  as  islets  in  a  frozen  sea  ? 

We  want  to  get  an  answer  to  one  strange  question,  and 
we  have  found  a  group  of  questions  stranger  still,  and  got 
them  answered  too.  But  so  it  is  alwiiys  in  science.  We 
know  not  what  we  shall  discover.  But  this,  at  least,  we 
know,  that  it  will  be  far  more  wonderful  than  we  had 
dreamed.  The  scientific  explorer  is  always  like  Saul  of 
old,  who  set  out  simply  to  find  his  father’s  asses,  and  found 
them  —  and  a  kingdom  besides. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  told  you  more  about  this  by¬ 
gone  age  of  ice.  I  should  have  liked  to  say  something  to 
you  on  the  curious  question  —  which  is  still  an  open  one  — 
whether  there  were  not  two  ages  of  ice ;  whether  the  cli¬ 
mate  here  did  not,  after  {H^rhaps  thousan<ls  of  years  of 
arctic  cold,  soften  somewhat  for  a  while,  —  a  few  thousand 
years,  j)erhaps,  —  and  then  harden  again  into  a  second  age 
of  ice,  somewhat  less  severe,  probably,  than  the  first.  I 
shoulil  have  likeil  to  have  hinted  at  the  probable  causes  of 
this  change,  —  indeed,  of  the  age  of  ice  .altogether, — 
whether  it  was  caused  by  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  or  by  change  iu  the  height  and  size  of 
these  islands,  which  made  them  large  enough,  and  high 
enough,  to  carry  a  sheet  of  eternal  snow  inland  :  or  whether, 
finally,  the  age  of  ice  was  caused  bj^  an  actual  change  in 
tlie  position  of  the  whole  planet  with  reganl  to  its  orbit 
round  the  sun  —  shifting  at  once  the  poles  and  the  trojiics  : 
a  deep  (juestion  that  latter,  on  which  astronomers,  whose 
business  it  is,  are  still  at  work,  and  on  which,  ere  young 
folk  are  old,  they  will  have  di.scovered,  I  expect,  some 
startling  facts.  On  that  last  question,  I,  as  no  astronomer, 
cannot  speak.  But  I  should  have  liked  to  have  said  some¬ 
what  on  matters  on  which  I  have  knowledge  enough,  at 
lea.st,  to  teiK'h  you  how  much  there  is  to  be  learned.  I 
should  have  liked  to  tell  the  student  of  sea-animals  how 
the  ice-age  helps  to  explain,  and  is  again  explained  bv,  the 
remarkable  discoveries  which  Dr.  Car|H‘nter  and  Mr. 
Wy  ville  TTiompson  have  just  m.ade,  in  tlie  deeji-sea  dredg¬ 
ings  in  the  North  Atlantic.  I  should  have  liked  to  tell  the 
botanist  somewhat  of  the  pre-glacial  flora,  the  plants 
which  lived  here  before  the  ice,  and  lasted,  some  of  them 
at  least,  through  all  those  ages  of  fearful  cold,  and  linger 
still  on  the  summits  of  Snowdon,  and  the  highest  peaks  of 
Cumberland  and  Scotland.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
told  the  lovers  of  zoology  about  the  animals  which  lived 
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before  the  ice ;  of  the  mammoth,  or  woolly  elephant ;  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave  lion  and  bear,  the  reindeer,  the 
musk  oxen,  the  lemmings,  and  the  marmots  which  inhabited 
Britain  till  the  ice  drove  them  out  southward,  even  into  the 
south  of  F ranee ;  and  how  as  the  ice  retreated,  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  became  tolerable  once  more,  some  of  them,  the  mammoth 
and  rhinoceros,  the  bison,  the  lion,  and  many  another 
mighty  beast,  re-occupied  our  lowlands,  at  a  time  when  the 
hippopotamus,  at  least  in  summer,  ranged  freely  from  Afri¬ 
ca  and  Spain  across  what  was  then  dry  land  between  France 
and  England,  and  fed  by  the  side  of  animals  which  have 
long  since  retreated  to  Norway  and  to  Canada.  I  should 
ha\’e  liked  to  tell  the  archaeologist  of  the  human  beings 
—  probably  from  their  weapons  and  their  habits  —  of  the 
same  race  as  the  present  Laplanders,  who  passed  north¬ 
ward  as  the  ice  went  back,  following  the  wild  reindeer 
herds  from  the  south  of  France  into  our  islands,  which 
were  no  islands  then,  to  be  in  their  turn  driven  northward 
by  stronger  races  from  the  east  and  south.  But  space 
presses,  and  I  le.ar  that  I  have  written  too  much  already. 

At  least,  I  have  turned  over  for  you  a  few  grand  and 
strange  pages  in  the  book  of  nature,  and  taught  you,  I 
hope,  a  key  by  whicli  to  decipher  their  hieroglvj)hics.  At 
least,  I  have,  I  trust,  taught  you  to  look,  as  I  do,  with 
something  of  interest,  even  of  awe,  upon  the  pebbles  in 
the  street. 


VITUPERATION. 

The  mind  of  man  naturally  relishes  and  takes  delight  in 
vitujHjration  —  in  hearing  others,  provided  that  no  personal 
interest  is  concerned,  deliver  themselves  of  hearty  abuse, 
careless  of  nice  discrimination.  People  would  not  call 
names  if  they  did  not  meet  with  the  sympathy  of  animated 
attention  ;  there  would  be  few  vituperators  if  tliere  were  no 
applauding  audience.  Vituperation  is,  in  fact,  a  social  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  the  liking  for  it  is  ingrained  ;  a  spice  of  abuse 
enlivens  a  dull  subject  as  much  as  a  good  story.  We  may 
all  recollect  the  stimulus  which  an  honest,  cheerful,  witty 
vituperator  on  our  own  side  has  given  to  our  convictions. 
Even  before  a  side  is  taken,  the  confidence  which  is  inspired 
by  an  outburst  of  contumely  goes  for  something,  and  has 
done  so  from  the  beginning  of  things.  Satire,  says  Dryden, 
—  and  he  means  vitu|H*ration,  —  is  almost  as  old  as  versc« ; 
and  though  hymns,  whii  a  are  the  praises  of  God,  may  be 
allowed  to  have  been  before  it,  yet  the  defamation  of  others 
came  not  long  afterwards.  Of  course  the  vituperation  of 
which  we  speak  as  being  so  generally  acceptable  is  not 
malignant.  It  is  that  habit  of  a  ready,  licentious  tongue 
which  anticij)ate8  and  strengthens  opinion  in  tlie  speaker 
rather  than  is  formed  by  it.  People  of  ortlinary  good  nar 
ture  do  not  like  to  be  parties  to  the  more  bilious  forms  of  rail¬ 
ing,  where  tlie  railer  desires  to  injure  by  his  execrations  ; 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  bark  is  worse  than  the  bite, 
that  the  whole  thing  is  an  achievement  of  rhetoric,  with 
which  malice  has  little  to  do.  If  we  cannot  admit  in  the 
retrospect  tliat  a  trick  of  vituperation  is  really  harmless, 
either  to  s|)caker  or  sympathizers,  yet  people  assume  it  to 
be  so  when  it  amuses  them  and  they  allow  tliemselves  to 
enjoy  it. 

The  pleasure  of  vituperation  we  take  to  be  a  kind  of 
glory,  an  exuberant  elevation  and  sense  of  power  in  pla¬ 
cing  our  antagonist  or  victim  on  any  level  we  please. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  laughter,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
calling  names  is  an  assumption  of  sujieriority ;  we  judge  a 
man  when  we  designate  him  a  blockhead  or  a  rascal.  Nor 
is  this  glory  confined  to  tlie  speaker ;  it  inflates  in  a  lesser 
degree  those  who  listen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  a  derogatory  opinion  which  is  confiiicd 
to  them.  They  feel  themselves  cleverer  and  honester  by 
unconscious  comparison.  The  power  to  string  epithets  to¬ 
gether  stands  for  a  substantial  accomplishment,  and  has  a 
way  of  creating  conviction  as  the  string  lengtliens.  Hence 
a  good  vituperator  is  hailed  as  an  important  all^  among  the 
zealots  of  a  cause,  both  as  keeping  adherents  in  good  hu- 
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mor  and  their  convictions  at  the  proper  tension.  Wc  are 
not  sure  that  a  party  can  ever  be  found  to  take  root  without 
one  to  carry  people  a  little  beyond  themselves  and  so  com¬ 
mit  them.  Not  but  that  there  are  men  so  keenly  vitujierative 
as  to  be  unfitted  for  any  kind  of  fellowship.  Tliey  play 
their  game  alone.  Social  vituperators  are  of  this  class. 

As  the  practice  can  scarcely  be  largely  indulged  in  in  so¬ 
ciety  without  some  qualities  th.at  make  it  entertaining,  it 
all  passes  for  sport,  as  “  the  man’s  way.”  There  are  jicople 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  witty  disparagement  that,  if  thev 
talk  of  their  friends  at  all,  they  cannot  help  doing  them  an 
injury,  and  attaching  some  stigma  to  their  names  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  hear  them,  so  that  ever  after  there 
clings  a  sense  of  something  to  their  disadvantage ;  for  to 
hear  a  person  called  names  whom  we  do  not  know,  or  to 
whom  we  are  indifferent,  establishes  a  prejudice,  the 
strentrth  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  appar¬ 
ent  ill-will  in  the  vitiqwrator,  and  to  the  very  vagueners 
and  dimness  of  the  charge.  Nol>o<ly  can  slip  into  the  vein 
without  some  ill-nature ;  but  when  a  man  is  young  and 
fresh  this  taint  may  be  as  little  jierceived  by  himself  as  by 
his  admiring  friends.  Indeed,  though  ill-nature  certainlv 
grows  under  the  habit,  at  first  it  may  be  little  enough.  It  i’g 
the  unrestraint  and  want  of  discipline  which  does  the  mis¬ 
chief,  the  use  of  a  language  immoderate,  unmeasured,  indis-  j 
criminating,  unscrupulous. 

A  habit  will  long  outlive  the  wit  which  set  it  olT,  and  a 
liardened  vituperator  who  calls  names,  and  charaeterizei 
his  neighbor’s  actions  in  opprobrious  terms,  has  few  friends. 
Tlie  same  epithets  which,  in  the  fascinating  insolence  of 
sanguine  and  confident  youth,  appear  to  be  a  mere  ebullition  ; 
of  animal  spirits,  offend  us  as  disappointed  malice  when  i 
tlie  game  of  life  is  played  out-  In  fact,  no  imagination  ij  j 
active  or  lively  enough  to  supply  an  unceasing  flow  of  fre.»h 
invective ;  and  yet  there  is  no  iioint  on  which  the  ear  more  j 
inexorably  demands  novelty  and  phay  of  invention.  The  man 
who  designates  either  friends  or  enemies  by  the  same  abu¬ 
sive  terms  through  a  lifetime  gets  nothing  but  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  foul  tongue  for  his  pains.  There  must  be  sometbin;: 
quaint  and  new,  something  to  repeat,  in  order  to  sustain  bis 
band  of  listeners.  The  whole  language  of  calling  names  is 
transitional,  and  changes  with  a  rapidity  known  to  no  otber 
art.  Thus  the  sexagenarian  railer  finds  himself  suiierscded 
and  outshone  by  some  younger  tongue  well  up  in  the  most 
recent  vein  ;  his  very  terms  are  old-fashioned ;  and,  whether 
for  this  or  some  deejier  cause  connected  with  the  morality 
of  the  subject,  we  sh.all  always  find  him  flat,  embittered, 
tinged  with  melancholy  or  discontent,  his  friends  consulting 
and  shaking  their  heads  over  him  behind  his  back,  and  the 
whirligig  of  time  bringing  about  abundant  revenges.  And 
wh<at  happens  to  persons  in  their  private  capacity,  happens 
to  authors  in  regard  to  their  fame.  Pope  made  sure  that 
his  “  Dunciad  ”  would  survive  as  long  as  the  English  tongue 
should  remain  as  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and 
King  George ;  he  seemed  to  rest  his  fame  upon  it.  It  is 
read  no  doubt  still,  but  how  stale  and  wearisome  have 
his  epithets  become  now.  ’The  perpetual  recurrence 
of  dunce,  fool,  and  knare  repels  the  general  reader, 
to  whose  fancy  they  once  condensed  so  much  tine  8,atire 
when  dunce  and  fool  were  the  favorite  terms  of  opprobrium. 
Vituperation  is  the  only  language  —  assuming  it  to  be  the 
best  of  its  kind  —  that  loses  credit  and  dignity  with  time. 

It  will  not  keep.  If  when  it  is  old  it  still  amuses  us,  it  is 
rather  at  the  expense  of  the  vituperator  than  of  his  subject 
and  victim.  In  our  calm  superiority  we  see  the  injustice  of 
it,  and  muse  on  the  righteousness  of  moderation.  AVhat 
disadvantage  is  it,  for  example,  to  the  Presbyterians  of  ths 
seventeenth  century  to  find  them  described  by  their  op|» 
nents  in  a  string  of  epithets  as  “  covetous,  false,_  undenuin- 
ing,  poor-spirited,  void  of  generous  souls,  sneaking,  snivel¬ 
ling,”  &c.  f  Who  suffers  in  our  estimation,  Andrew  Mar¬ 
vell,  or  the  critic  who  habitually  calls  him  “buffoon”? 
are  amused  rather  than  convinced  of  Prynne’s  unpopularity 
when  we  are  told  that  “  he  almost  nauseated  the  soljer  p^ 
of  the  nation  by  the  stench  of  his  carrion  pasquil.».”  A\e 
are  not  influenced  in  our  estimate  of  Anthony  a-VV  ood  when 
we  find  that  a  rival  biographer  pronounces  his  book  a  “  tu- 
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multuous  mixture  of  stuff  and  tattle.”  Vituperation  has 
two  stiftes  of  appreciation  when  approved  at  all.  At  first 
we  like  it  because  it  expresses  our  prejudices  with  a  courage 
and  audacity  which  we  are  not  equal  to ;  and  afterwards,  as 
a  literary  curiosity,  as  showing  upon  what  matters  the  as¬ 
perities  of  a  past  age,  which  we  have  ourselves  outgrown, 
^erciseil  themselves.  Where  not  redeemed  by  quaintness 
and  the  use  of  obsolete  terms,  the  effect  of  vituperation  on  a 
rtvle  is  generally  to  vulgarize  it ;  for  all  names,  all  set  forms 
Jl  abuse,  by  whomsoever  originated,  descend  to  the  vulgar 
at  last.  Hence  it  is  wonderful  how  ah.abitof  calling  names 
lowers  a  man  with  posterity.  Warburton  was  a  great  of¬ 
fender  in  this  way.  His  “  Divine  Legation  ”  “  stuck  with 
$ome  candid  men  ”  who  did  not  like  his  line  of  argument ; 
and  his  orthodoxy  was  called  in  question.  In  return  he 
calls  the  pious  Romaine  an  “  execrable  scoundrel.”  His 
correspondence  abounds  with  such  terms  —  applied  to  well- 
meaning  divines  —  as  dunces,  wretches,  a  worthless  crew, 
abandoned  libellers,  and  senseless,  profligate  scribblers.  He 
looks  furwaril,  in  his  preface  to  a  second  volume,  to  “hang- 
in®  them  all  like  vermin  in  a  warren,  then  leaving  them  to 
po.'terity  to  stink  and  blacken  in  the  wind.”  He  reached 
the  climax  of  this  sort  of  rhetoric  when,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  aiwlogized  to  Satan  for  having  supposed  him  ca¬ 
pable  of  inditing  Wilkes’s  pamphlet.  Even  antiejuity  was 
not  safe  from  his  tongue.  Not  only  was  the  society  of  anti¬ 
quaries  a  hospital  of  blockheads,  but  the  very  fathers  of  the 
church  were  miscalled.  John  of  Antioch  he  suspected  of 
being  a  “  shagrag,”  and  Thcodoret  and  an  august  brother¬ 
hood  were  “ixiltroons.”  He  only,  however,  exceeded  the 
practice  of  the  day.  Tliere  was  a  trick  amongst  friends  of 
praising  one  another  up  to  the  skie^,  and  treating  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  “  wretche.s,”  whicdi  tells  but  poorly  upon 
an  indifferent  and  supt*rcilious  posterity.  We  find  a  record 
of  Swift’s,  whose  cynicism  took  this  direction,  showing  a 
strictly  private  indulgence  of  the  vein  in  his  comments  on 
the  leading  men  of  his  day.  If  that  on  Lord  Wliarton,  “  the 
most  universal  villain  I  ever  knew,”  was  not  well  merited, 
at  least  it  was  shared  by  his  friends  ;  but  he  had  also  per¬ 
sonal  antipathies,  as  to  the  Scotch.  Tlius  somebody  is  “  one 
of  the  greatest  knaves,  even  for  a  Scot ;  ”  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gi’le  is  “  an  ambitious,  covetous,  canny  Scot.”  Then  there 
liillow  in  order  Duke  of  Bolton,  a  great  booby ;  Duke  of 
Montagu,  “  as  great  a  knave  as  any  in  his  time  ;  ”  Earl  of 
Ranclagh,  “  the  vainest  fool  I  ever  saw ;  ”  Earl  of  Sandwith, 
•*  as  much  a  puppy  as  ever  I  saw,  ugly  and  a  fop ;  ”  Earl  of 
Feversham,  “  he  was  a  very  dull  old  fellow  ;  ”  Lord  Guildford, 
“a  mighty  silly  fellow,”  and  so  on.  In  order  to  show  a  high 
standard  of  merit,  it  was  necessary  to  such  a  temper  to 
li:iftcr  somebodjr.  Flattery,  inilced,  is  a  necessary  antithe¬ 
sis  to  vituperation,  as  we  see  when  a  few  of  these  wits  get 
toother  or  write  civil  letters  to  one  another. 

fhc  present  century  had  the  counterpart  of  these  masters 
of  the  art  in  Prof.  Wil.son,  whom  nobody  ever  surpassed  in 
the  reckless  daring  of  his  contumely.  Ilis  vituperation  was 
essentially  of  the  unmalignant  sort,  betraying  unrestraint 
and  recklessness  rather  than  malice.  What  a  quantity  of 
stuff  of  this  kind,  that  looks  poor  enough  now,  amused  his 
contemporaries,  and  uplifted  them  in  the  reading  into  some 
sense  of  his  own  audacious  smartness  !  as  when,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  characterizes  cockneys  by  every  epithet  of  scorn, 
calls  Leigh  Hunt,  mainly  on  this  account,  a  profligate 
creature,  tind  stigmatizes  all  opponents,  literary  or  political, 
as  blackguards  and  villains.  Though  less  exulierant,  we 
find  the  same  vein  in  De  Quincey.  It  was  a  family  tenden¬ 
cy.  His  marvellous  boy  brother  was  an  early  proficient ; 
once  he  proposed  to  execute  the  feat  of  standing  head 
downwards  on  the  ceiling  “  like  those  scoundrels  the  flies.” 
He  works  himself  into  quite  a  passion  of  ill  language 
sgainst  Dr.  Johnson,  for  his  tone  towards  Milton.  He  is 
rancorous  and  unappeasable.  “  Am  I  the  man,”  he  asks, 
to  sutler  him  to  escape  under  the  trivial  impeachment  of 
‘  prejudice  ’  V  ”  “  Dr.  Johnson,  viewed  in  relation  to  Milton, 
wm  a  malicious,  mendacious,  and  dishonest  man.”  We  call 
th^vituperative,  becaused  he  is  obliged  to  make  admissions 
w^t  Milton  which  expose  himself  quite  as  reasonably  to 
the  same  allegations,  without  once  flying  out  at  him.  But 


the  vituperative  temper  cares  nothing  for  consistency; 
blindness  is  one  of  its  characteristics. 

We  have  only  touched  on  the  more  creditable  forms  of 
vituperation,  as  indeed  a  branch  of  rhetoric,  a  vehicle  for 
zeal,  an  expression  of  honest  conviction  even  where  self 
comes  in.  It  is  innocent  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
merely  personal  considerations,  if  indeed  it  can  ever  be 
quite  clear  of  these  or  of  some  dash  of  error.  We  certain¬ 
ly  see  that  men  may  have  taste  and  principles  so  much  at 
heart  that  they  keenly  hate,  and  rejoice  to  vilify,  the  dead 
who  are  removed  from  them  by  long  periods  of  time  and  re¬ 
moteness  of  association.  With  what  a  rage  of  contumely 
Mr.  Ruskin  denounces  painters  who  have  lain  for  ages  in 
their  graves;  what  adjectives  and  what  nouns  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  ;  what  ingenuity  of  novel  invective  do  his  pages  display  1 
“  Sickening  offensivenesses ;  ”  “  weaknesses  and  paltriness¬ 
es  ;  ”  “  tottering  affectations  ;  ”  “  tortured  inanities  ;  ”  “  shal¬ 
low,  unreflecting  nothingness ;  ”  “  distorted  feverishness  ;  ” 
“  strained  and  disgusting  horrors  ”  —  such  flowers  of  criti¬ 
cism  on  art  are  thickly  strewn.  How  he  storms  at  the  “  in¬ 
tolerable,  inconceivable  brutality  of  Salvator,”  “  base  born, 
thief-bred,’*  and  at  the  lower  Dutch  schools,  “  which  lose  the 
villanous  in  the  brutal  and  the  horror  of  crime  in  its  ‘  idio¬ 
cy  ’!  ”  However  well-merited  may  be  his  rebukes,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  discern  in  Mr.  Ruskin  a  relish  fur  railing  in 
well-sounding  periods  and  a  perception  of  the  literary  use 
of  invective  —  a  relish  which  we  regard  as  dangerous  alike 
to  growth  in  judgment  and  to  permanent  influence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  incitement  to  this  vein  —  whether 
a  detestation  of  moral  turpitude,  as  in  the  mutual  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Puritan  and  Churchman  ; 
or  of  folly,  which  was  the  stimulus  to  abuse  among  the  wits 
of  a  later  age ;  or  of  defective  taste,  which  is  perhaps  the 
provocative  to  bad  language  that  is  most  general  in  our  own 
time  —  all  vituperation  comes  at  last  to  the  charge  of  knav¬ 
ery  and  villany  of  some  sort.  We  are  so  far  moral  creatures 
that  nothing  satisfies  the  unlicensed  tongue  but  measuring 
all  men  and  things  alike  by  a  moral  standard.  The  man  is 
as  villanous  who  perpetrates  a  false  quantity  as  he  who  re¬ 
bels  against  lus  king,  or  betrays  his  country,  or  scruples  at 
a  dogma,  or  tyrannically  imposes  it.  However  far  removed 
our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  tastes  and  efforts,  may  seem  Irom 
the  standard  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  vituperation  never 
stops  short  of  it.  Not  knowing  the  language  of  moileration, 
it  is  incapable  of  shades  or  degrees,  and  is  driven  to  see 
wickedness  and  foul  wrong  in  all  that  it  disapproves  in  order 
to  account  tor  and  justify  its  own  vehemence. 
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Although  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  mulcted  in  one  of  the 
higher  enjoyments,  as  that  man  is  mulcted  who  has  to  re¬ 
cant  or  modity  a  literary  admiration,  yet  reasons  superior 
to  those  of  pleasantness,  urging  that  a  misplaced  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  better  lost  than  kept,  should  make  us  ready  to  re¬ 
vise  any  of  our  admirations  on  good  cause  shown.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  the  weightier  ordnance  of  criticisin  goes  off 
against  some  cherished  object — when  the  spirits  of  Gifford 
or  of  Jeffrey  speak  through  their  time-honored  depositaries 
to  restrain  the  errant  predilections  of  a  younger  generation 
—  we  are  always  disposed  to  listen  deferentially.  Now  the 
current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Reoietc  contains  a  criticism 
of  just  the  kind  which  it  is  none  the  less  proper  we  should 
examine  because  it  threatens  to  be  destructive  of  some  of 
our  pleasures.  It  is  written  in  depreciation,  not  intemper¬ 
ate  or  malicious,  of  a  phase  of  contemporary  English  poe¬ 
try  including  productions  which  many  readers  of  poetry 
regard  with  enthusiasm,  as  an  honor  to  the  age  and  lan¬ 
guage.  Coupling  together  the  names  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Rossetti,  and  Mr.  Morris,  the  writer  charges  the  work 
of  all  three  (and  incidently  that  of  other  and  still  more 
celebrated  living  poets)  with  qualities  which  he  holds  fatal 
to  their  permanent  reputation. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  qualities  which  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  has  in  his  mind.  He  sums  up  his  points  in  the 
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sinfrle  epithet  literary, —  “  The  Latest  Development  of  Lit-  to  invest  with  the  colors  of  life  thin||8  which  never  had  it 

erary  I'oetry,”  —  not  at  first  sight  the  most  damning  that  on  the  natural  earth  ;  it  is  a  pocdicafage  of  literature  when 

could  be  attached  to  works  of  literature.  But  the  sequel  the  imagination  does  this,  freely,  sincerely,  and  enjoyingly, 

throws  light  upon  his  case.  It  apjHiars  that  “  literary,”  as  for  a  vast  range  of  old  or  visionary  things ;  it  is  an  uui)wt' 

a  term  of  reproach,  has  for  our  reviewer  a  two-fold  applica-  ical  age  of  literature  when  tlie  imagination  can  only  do  it  for 

tion :  jKKjtry  is  literary  as  to  its  subjects,  if  that  is  drawn  a  narrow  range,  or  does  it  imitatively  and  without  enthusi- 

trom  ancient  or  remote  source.s,  implying  familiarity  and  asm.  And  the  English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  — 

Bym]>athy  with  old  forms  of  recorded  thought ;  it  is  lilerarv  not  least,  we  think,  the  very  ^>oetry  of  Mr.  Morris  with  which 

as  to  its  style,  if  its  style  diflers  from  the  idioms  of  sjHJech  our  reviewer  quarrels  —  carries  out  this  work  of  reauima- 

in  ordinary  use  except  in  so  far  as  it  economizes  these  and  tion  with  a  new  and  catholic  instinct  of  delight,  rangiu-r 

elevates  them.  Those  are  definitions  which  we  draw  word  over  the  whole  field  of  antiquity,  the  whole  field  of  the 

for  word  from  the  writer’s  own  text,  although  he  does  not  Middle  Age,  in  no  stale  or  simulated  sjiirit,  but  with  the 

himself  bear  them  consistently  in  mind,  or  take  any  pains  same  stir  and  eagerness  of  living  enjoyment  as  over  the 
to  keep  subject  and  style  distinct  in  his  allegations.  In-  field  of  visible  nature  —  with  spontaneous  lingerings  of 

deed,  he  jiermits  his  whole  tlioughts  on  the  question  in  a  atVection  and  bright  amplifications  of  the  brooiliiig  auj 

confuscduess  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  projier  dis-  realizing  fancv.  And  that,  we  maintain  (and  are  surpri>eil 

cussiou,  and  constrains  us  to  treat  them  less  as  argument  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  maintain),  is  more  than  a 

than  as  a  loose  bundle  of  considerations,  suggesting  one  or  legitimate,  it  is  a  memorable  and  invaluable  service  for 

two  far  Irom  recondite  counter-considerations,  which  it  poetry  to  do  us.  If  it  is  well  that  jKjetry  should  strike  out 

may  be  worth  while  to  uy  and  put  forward  with  somewhat  the  a8])ects  of  the  present  in  their  own  colors,  it  is  certainly 

more  precision.  (And  at  starting  we  would  disavow  all  not  less  well  that  it  should  put  the  present  in  delightcil 

advantage  to  be  taken  from  one  or  two  palpable  slips  made  jmssesshjns  of  the  past  and  the  past’s  visions — an  imngiua:iun 

by  tlie  reviewer  in  the  easier  and  less  disjiutable  parts  of  witliin  an  imagination — so  that  nothing  lovely  should  be  lost, 

criticism.  For  example,  he  calls  it  a  characteristic  of  the  And  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  who  commits  himself  to  the 

latest  English  blank  verse  to  be  “  scientifically  precise,  and  ojiinion  that  “  the  general  function  of  the  poet  is  to  find 

not  unlike  the  iambic  in  its  pauses;  ”  wheixvis  the  truth  is  expressions  for  the  thoughts  anil  actions  of  the  men  aumug 

that  the  whole  art  of  Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  blank  verse  has  whom  he  lives,”  seems  to  have  framed  a  definition  rather 

been  to  practise  variations  at  once  the  most  subtle  and  the  tojustily  his  prejudications  than  to  exhaust  the  acknowl- 

most  audaedous  in  the  uoruial  iambic  scansion  of  the  metre,  edged  meaning  of  that  which  he  ilefines.  'Diat  is  to  stune 

while  its  more  monotonous  treatment  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  the  matter  of  poetrj’  —  to  tie  poetry  arbitrarily  down  to 

Swinburne  abounds  none  the  less  in  ellipsis  and  other  in-  one  smail  jxirtion  of  its  functions,  unless  you  include  in  the 

tentional  licenses,  to  a  point  unheard  of  by  its  earlier  thoughts  of  living  men  (what  the  reviewer  grudges  to  do) 

masters.)  the  thoughts  which  living  men  extend  towards  dead  men 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  then,  after  a  slight  allusion  to  and  their  thoughts, 
the  alleged  causes  of  Keats’s  death,  laments  that  since  “  But  it  is  only  the  exclusive,  the  paramount,  preix-cupa- 
Keats,  English  jioetry  has  had  an  exclusively  literary  mark,”  tion  with  far-oll'  fancies  that  we  condemn.”  Let  eaidi  man, 

and  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  antecedent  jioets  free  from  we  say,  do  his  own  work ;  and  let  us  be  thanktiil  to  him  if 

this  blot,  fi-om  Chaucer  down  to  Crabbe.  As  he  luLxes  up  he  does  it  well,  instead  of  insisting  that  he  should  do  some- 

the  questions  of  matter  and  manner,  and  we  desire  to  keep  thing  else.  And,  in  tnith,  our  censor,  in  his  hurry  to  stig- 

them  to  a  certain  extent  ajiart,  we  will  not  follow  him  matize  the  real  or  assumed  alienation  of  modern  jioets  from 

through  his  examples,  but  say  what  we  have  got  to  say  in  the  active  life  which  surrounds  them  as  something  new  and 

our  own  order.  A  |)oet,  like  a  painter,  may  evidently  either  heretical  in  iioetry,  hazards  the  most  curious  apprei-iatiuns 

be  inspired  by  the  circumstances  of  Ids  immediate  exjieri-  of  some  of  their  predecessors,  whom  he  would  have  us  think 

ence,  or  by  circumstances,  which  he  has  imagined  or  read  of  as  having  escaped  their  errors.  Any  thing  or  nothing 

of,  belonging  to  other  times  and  another  environment  than  gains  exemption  lor  a  writer  who  flourished  before  the  days 

his  own.  Within  what  limits  and  in  what  mode  is  the  of  the  French  Revolution.  Dryden  and  Butler  are  nut 

latter  inspiration,  that  due  to  retrosjiective  or  creative  im-  “literary”  —  because  our  party  jHilitics  are  represeutcJ  in 

agination,  tradition,  or  reading,  allowable  to  him  V  when  their  verse.  Goldsmith  and  Crabbe  belong  to  the  course  of 

and  on  what  terms  does  it  justly  become  a  cause  of  re-  genuine  English  jioetry — because  they  describe  pictures 

proach  V  \Ve  should  ourselves  say  tliat  the  inspiration  of  English  |>easant  life.  Spenser  is  redeemed  by  the  patri- 

drawn  from  literature  and  the  past  is  only  illegitimate  when  otic  and  contemjiorary  allegory  in  Ids  work,  and  because 

it  is  not  really  inspiration;  when  it  is  a  stock  or  mechani-  Gloriana  stands  lor  Queen  Elizabeth.  Milton’s imaginatiou 
cal  trick  of  art,  playing  u|K)n  antii^ue  or  tar-away  themes  is  certidnly  guilty  of  transcending  the  bounds  of  space  and 
and  allusions  not  lor  the  sake  of  leeliug,  but  for  the  sake  of  time,  but  he  keeps  a  foot  on  firm  ground  —  by  his  part  in 

fashion,  because  fashion  declares  that  the  right  rule  of  jKie-  jKjlitics?  no,  that  seems  to  be  overlooked  ;  but  by  the  fact 

try.  For  a  long  time  no  poem  could  be  written  in  France  that  his  minor  iJoems  contain  “  enchanting  descriptions  of 

or  England  without  direct  mechanical  relerence  to  an  an-  English  country  scenery.”  That  is  very  droll.  Descriptions 

cient  moilel,  without  an  invocation  to  the  Nine  and  abundant  of  rhiglish  country  scenery  occur  certainly  in  much  larger 

ajKjstrophes  and  similitudes  in  the  language  of  classical  my-  projiortiou  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Morris,  and  might  on  the 

thology,  without  calling  the  sun  Fhoebus  and  the  moon  above  principle  have  been  exjxicted  to  redeem  that  gentle- 

Cynthia  and  the  rainbow  Iris.  Imagery  of  this  kind,  whether  man’s  muse  from  the  reproach  of  being  exclusively  “  literal 

adorning  a  coutemiwrary  or  an  ancient  theme,  is  what  we  ry.”  But,  with  a  fine  tenacity  to  a  foregone  construction  in 

should  call  literary  in  an  opprobrious  sense,  a  sense  imjily-  spite  of  ajqtearances,  the  mark  of  the  beast  is  detected  even 

ing  the  dullness  of  convention  as  op|)Osed  to  the  glow  of  here ;  the  loving  and  direct  nature-writing  of  the  moilcrn 

inspiration.  But  there  is  another  way  of  lieing  literary  writer  is  ingeniously  set  down  as  “  very  happily  caught  ’ 

which  carries  no  opprobrium,  wliicli  is  spiritual  and  not  from  “  the  out-of-door  freshness  and  naivete  of  the  romances. 

mechanical,  and  that  is  when  something  antiijue  or  far-  In  the  same  spirit  —  by  no  means,  we  have  said,  of  malice, 

away  catches  ti-eshly  hold  of  a  living  imagination,  excites  it  but  of  clammy  ailhesiou  to  an  ill-considered  formula,  as  the 

really,  and  is  recast  by  it  in  a  form  of  beauty.  Every  in-  limiiet  is  not  critical  of  any  rock  it  has  stuck  to  —  the  new 

stance  of  this  is  a  gain  to  mankind ;  tlie  larger  the  class  of  anil  passionate  inspiration  which  Keats  found  in  external 
themes  to  which  the  imagination  of  any  age  can  extend  nature  is  ignored ;  Keats,  veritably  the  incarnation  of  a  a‘- 

this  vivilyiug  touch,  the  richer  will  be  tliat  age’s  literature  action  against  literary  convention  in  poetry,  is  dublieJ 

and  its  bequest  to  the  next.  In  the  strength  of  the  emo-  father  of  that  literary  spirit  which  we  are  henceforth  to 

tion,  the  vividness  and  beauty  of  the  picture  produced  un-  reprehend  in  our  poetry,  inasmuch  as  his  works  “  do  not 

der  tile  emotion,  lies  the  sole  criterion  of  right  or  wrong  in  contain  a  single  allusion  to  passing  events,”  as  he  failed  to 

the  choice.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  imagination  to  give  a  be  “  exhilarated  by  the  conflict  of  modern  opinions,”  and 

new  life  to  things  of  which  the  old  natural  life  is  no  more,  “  found  an  opiate  for  his  desjxmdency  in  the  remote  tales 
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of  Greek  mythology.”  Despondency  found  the  ally  which 
we  all  know*  against  the  opiate,  but  happily  not  until  some 
of  tlie  tales,  from  being  remote,  had  been  brought  very  near 
in  au  illumination  which  will  not  fade. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  that  part 
of  the  chiU’ge  under  consideration  which  refers  to  style  and 
dictiun.  Hero  again  we  venture  to  think  the  reviewer 
mi'dit  have  seen  reason  to  distrust  his  aversions,  if  he  had 
taken  a  little  more  pains  to  examine  in  what  they  really 
consisted.  He  complains  that  the  mo<lern  i)oets  “  atilect  an 
arbitrary  standard  of  diction,”  remote  from  the  common 
eptei’h  of  men,  and  seems  to  associate  this  remoteness  of 
dialect  with  the  remoteness  of  theme  which  is  the  other 
object  of  his  strictures.  “  The  style  of  our  jioets  till  the 
bej'iuniug  of  this  century  was  generally  as  idiomatic  as 
their  sul^ects  were  national.”  And  we  are  told  how  the 
old  [KK'ts  “  treated  the  language  as  an  inheritance  ;  ”  how 
thev  with  great  pains  “  elaborated  a  j»oetical  idiom  ”  iic- 
corllitig  to  the  proper  genius  of  our  tongue,  of  which 
vouu''er  writers  have  alloweil  scarcely  a  trat-e  to  survive  ; 
iiow  between  the  language  of  modern  poets  and  that  in 
general  use  “  there  is  an  extraordinary  dilference  ;  ”  how 
the  literary  jKjet  “  aims  first  of  all  at  being  strikingly 
original,”  and  at  “  jtrotlucing  a  perfectly  novel  etl'ect 
of  lan"uage.”  Tlie  reviewer  does  not  give  suflicieut 
examples  to  make  it  (juite  clear  what  tpialities  of 
dictiun  he  has  actually  in  view.  But,  again,  there  occurs 
against  him  the  obvious  instance  of  Milton,  who  charged 
the  language  with  unheard-of  Latiuisms,  and,  though  he 
lived  belbre  the  beginning  of  this  century,  transformed  ami 
expanded  his  inheritance  certainly  with  greater  Imlduess 
than  any  of  his  late  successors.  And  there  occurs,  also, 
the  obvious  princijile  that  just  as  the  feeling  to  Imj  expressed 
in  poetry  dill'ers  from  the  feeling  exjjressed  in  common 
speech,  in  the  same  ilegree  ought  the  language  in  which  it 
is  expressed  to  dill'er  trom  that  in  general  use.  AV'hen  the 
Quarterly  lleviewer  refers  to  Pope  as  a  model,  and  to 
1‘ope’s  character  of  Atticus  as  a  “  splendid  example  of 
poetic  diction,”  we  agree  that  he  is  rclerriug  to  an  excellent 
passage  by  a  great  master  of  English.  But  Pope  is  not  a 
luiister,  nor  is  the  character  of  Atticus  a  passage,  in  that 
vein  of  jx)etry  which  is  the  expression  of  exalted  feeling 
and  impassioned  imagination.  And  it  has  usually  been 
one  phase  or  another  of  e.xalted  feeling  and  impassioned 
imagination  which  since  the  revolutionary  revival  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  have  endeavored  to  e.xpress ;  and  our  re¬ 
viewer  condemns  the  language  in  which  they  have  c.x- 
pressed  it  by  a  standarii  adapted  to  something  cjuite  differ¬ 
ent.  The  style  which  he  admires  is  in  truth  a  much  more 
generalized,  much  more  really  artificial  or  “  literary  ”  style 
than  the  later  styles,  which  are  repugnant  to  his  feelings 
because  they  carry  the  stamp  of  a  more  emphatically  ex¬ 
pressed  individuality  and  more  highly  strung  feeling.  In 
caldng  these  “  literary”  and  that  “  idiomatic  ”  he  has 
arrived  at  an  actual  inversion  of  the  true  ]xisitiun  of  the 
case.  Alost  of  the  instances  of  archaic  or  technical  diction 
wliich  he  cites  in  modern  jvoetry  are  jrrecisely  instances  of 
a  surely  healthy  tendency  of  our  language  to  enrich  and 
invigorate  its  vocabulary  iWjm  its  own  ancient  stores,  and 
other  quarters  forbidden  by  the  literary  canon  of  that 
which  our  reviewer  calls  the  “idiomatic”  periovl.  We 
ilo  not  mean  to  say  that  in  thns  stretching  and  renew¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  English,  modern  j)oets  have  avoided 
the  faults  of  mannerism  —  that  many  rampant  or  glit¬ 
tering  individualities  in  style  may  not  contrast  badly 
with  the  classical  gait  of  the  language  in  that  poetry 
which  was  a  j)octry  of  wit  and  reason,  and  not  of  the 
imagination.  But  we  do  say  it  is  idle  thus  to  accuse 
the  styles  of  contemporary'  {)oets  as  forming  the  dia- 
Iwt  of  a  caste  —  idle  to  talk  as  if  the  prescrijttion  of  a  clas¬ 
sical  period  could  furnish  an  ultimate  standard  of  poetical 
diction  —  when  the  truth  is  that  the  sole  standard  resides 
in  an  emotional  instinct  which  must  be  trained,  indeed,  in 
^1  the  traditions  of  the  language,  but  which  must  vibrate 
infallibly  also  to  every  note  of  genuine  passion,  every  stroke 
of  living  imagination,  every  fine  associated  beauty  of  mean¬ 
ing  nr  music,  which  comes  carried  along  each  new  mode  or 


mould  of  language  in  which  an  individual  genius  stamps 
itself.  “  How  shall  any  m.an  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
this  subtle  standard  in  another?  AV^en  will  any  two 
measure  alike  by  so  intangible  a  canon  ?  ”  That  is  the  de¬ 
spair  of  criticism  — that  each  critic  may  forever  accuse  his 
neighbor  of  lacking  what  is  but  an  internal  and  invisible 
organ  after  all. 

At  any  rate,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  the  signs  of  its 
existence  in  the  remarks  we  have  had  under  consideration. 
If  we  have  thought  and  called  admirable  some  of  the  poetry 
which  we  here  find  slightly  esteemed  —  if,  for  instance,  such 
or  such  a  sonnet  of  Mr.  Rossetti  has  seemed  to  us  a  master¬ 
piece  of  imaginative  richness  as  well  of  dictiun,  none  the 
less  classical,  none  the  less  English,  for  its  ornate  and  son¬ 
orous  pregnancy,  because  these  qualities  are  the  appropriate 
dress  of  its  peculiar  pitch  of  thought  ami  passion  —  we  shall 
not  consent  to  forego  our  enjoyment  for  a  criticism  which 
almost  seems  to  have  been  written  that  a  couplet  of  its 
writer’s  favorite  poet  might  be  fulfilled  —  concerning  one 
who, — 

Now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  uieaning. 

Dislike  of  the  worship  of  new  gods,  distaste  for  the  p<K‘tical 
part  of  ])oetry  — these,  if  we  may  venture  the  expression, 
constitute  the  pivot  of  the  evolutiuus  above  reviewed ;  and 
these  are  the  unct>nscious  essence  of  half  that  indistinct 
grudging-spiriteilness  which  passed  once  under  the  name  of 
criticism, 
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A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  for  all  workmen  in  France  to 
labor  one  hour  jh-T  day  extra  and  devote  the  proceeds  to 
liberating  the  territory  from  the  Germans. 

At  a  fiincy  ball  in  Florence,  the  Princess  Strozzi  wore 
a  dress  so  heavy  with  jewels  and  gold  damask,  that,  as  soon 
as  all  her  guests  had  arrived,  she  changed  it  lor  a  lighter 
costume,  which  would  enable  her  to  move  with  something 
like  ease. 

A  COKUE8POXDENT  at  Brussels  writes  that  Titian’s  “  Ala- 
donna  with  the  Veil,”  which  was  generally  Itelieved  toh.ave 
been  destroyed  at  the  storming  and  sacking  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  has  been  found  again  among  the 
pictures  in  an  old  chateau  belonging  to  the  Kite  Dr.  Riteri. 
The  professors  of  the  Academy  of  Turin  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  genuine  picture. 

An  English  gentleman  in  Paris  has  just  become  the 
fortunate  winner  of  a  most  valuable  lottery.  It  a|)poars 
that  a  French  lady  persuaded  the  Briton  to  take  tickets  of 
two  najKjleons  in  a  raffle  which  she  was  getting  up  lor  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  some  magnificent  jewels,  which 
rumor  says  had  belonged  to  the  Empress.  He  p:ud  the 
sum,  and  thought  no  mure  of  the  matter  ;  when  to  his  utter 
astonishment  he  received  a  small  packet  one  <lay,  and  on 
opening  it  he  found  he  had  become  the  happy  jiussessor  of 
a  diamond  cross  and  necklace  worth  alxiut  si.xty  thousand 
dollars.  Tliis  is  a  fact  —  or  it  would  not  have  been  in  the 
French  pajwirs. 

The  latest  hypothesis  concerning  Dr.  Livingstone  is  that 
he  is  “  imprisoned  for  debt.”  Why  a  man  need  have  got 
into  the  heart  of  Africa  to  acliieve  this  purpose  is  hard  to 
say;  but  Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  who  has  sojourned  in 
Africa,  has  simjily  declared  this  to  be  the  great  traveller’s 
probable  fate.  It  seems  that  when  you  get  into  an  African 
village  a  hut  is  given  you,  and  as  long  as  you  remain  you 
are  supplied  with  goats,  fowl,  yams,  &c. ;  and  when  you 
are  going  away  you  are  asked  to  pay  the  bill.  But  sup¬ 
pose  you  don’t  pay  your  bill  —  and  there  are  people  of  that 
turn  of  mind  —  your  luggage  is  taken;  and  if  you  have 
no  luggage  you  are  taken  yourself.  This  is  what  has  hap- 
{>ened  to  Dr.  Livingstone. 

AI.  Leouzon-Leduc,  in  his  “  Mdmoires  d’Alexandre  IL,” 
re  lates  a  curious  incident  in  the  life  of  the  present  Emperor 
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of  Russia.  One  day  the  late  Emperor  Nicolas,  hearing  1 
a  great  noise  in  the  room  in  the  Winter  Palace  where  his 
children  were  playing,  went  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  found  Constantine  holding  down  his  brother  Alexander 
by  both  knees,  and  pulling  with  all  his  strength  at  the  knot 
of  a  cravat  which  he  had  tied  round  Alexander’s  throat. 
Alexander,  who  was  nearly  throttled,  was  begging  for 
mercy,  and  his  father  only  came  just  in  time  to  save  him. 
On  Iniing  asked  the  meaning  of  this  strange  scene,  Constan¬ 
tine.  explained  to  his  father  that  they  were  re-enacting  a 
well-known  event  in  Rusuan  history  —  the  assassination  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  I.  Constantine  was  put  under  arrest  for 
having  attempted  to  strangle  the  Czarowitch,  and  Alexan¬ 
der  was  sent  to  prison  because  he  cried  for  mercy. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  phosphorized  bronze  as  a 
material  tor  guns  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
of  the  European  Powers.  For  some  time  past  important 
trials  have  lieen  going  on  with  guns  of  this  material  in 
Prussia,  and,  we  understand,  with  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Tlie  Swiss  Government  have  under  trial  a  breech¬ 
loader  of  phosphorized  bronze ;  the  Dutch  Government  a 
muzzle-loader ;  the  Italian  Government,  having  rejKsated 
the  statical  tests  which  were  applied  to  this  material  by 
Messrs.  Montefiori-Levi  and  Kiinzel,  of  Li<5ge,  have  resolved 
upon  proceeding  to  the  trial  of  guns  of  the  material ;  and 
in  Vienna  some  phosphorized  bronze  guns  are  about  to  be 
tested.  Finally,  the  French  Government  are  about  to  make 
some  guns  with  tliis  bronze,  supplied  from  Lidge. 

Mr.  Spi'roeon  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Mission  of  the  town  of  Walworth,  objected  to 
prefix  “  Reverend  ”  as  applied  to  himself.  “  I  do  not  know 
myself,”  said  he,  “  by  that  name.  I  am  not  entitled  to  the 
slightest  reverence  from  anybody.  If  you  must  reverence 
man,  find  out  somebody  that  deserves  it.  I  do  not  profess 
to.”  After  this  disclaimer,  it  would,  of  course,  be  bad  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  Walworth  Christian  Young  Men  to  feel 
or  show  any  reverence  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  difficult  for  them  to  meet  his  wishes  in  this 
respc^ct  when  he  elevates  the  ministerial  office  by  such  sto¬ 
ries  as  tJie  following :  —  “  On  Saturday,”  he  said,  “  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Australia  containing  ‘  an  order  for  three 
Baptist  ministers.’  I  had  some  thoughts  of  getting  them 
packed  up  and  lal>ellcd  ‘  This  side  up  with  care,’  and  send¬ 
ing  them  out  by  the  next  mail,  but,”  continued  Mr.  Spur^ 
geon,  “  the  most  amusing  part  was  the  postscript.  Here  it 
IS  —  ‘  P.S.  Don’t  send  duffers.’  ”  This  story  made  the 
Walworth  Young  Men’s  Christian  Mission  laugh  exceed¬ 
ingly,  ami  their  mirth  was  renewed  when  Mr.  Spurgeon 
a<lde<l  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  postscript  he  could  have 
executed  the  order  at  once,  “  but  ‘  duffers  ’  are  no  more 
liked  in  Australia  than  they  are  here.”  If  decided  Chris¬ 
tians  take  to  poking  fun  at  each  other  in  this  fashion,  they 
will  be  compelled  for  their  own  sakes  to  cultivate  a  little 
toleration.  It  must  be  dreadfully  provoking  for  Baptist 
ministers  of  England  to  hear  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one 
who  is  not  a  “  duffer.” 

The  experiences  of  a  pork-butcher’s  shop-boy  named 
Broche  who  has  just  been  tried  by  court-martial  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  arc  well  worth  a  passing  record.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Communal  insurrection,  he  was  taken  —  much  against 
his  will  —  fW)m  the  sale  of  sausages  to  serve  in  a  Federal 
battalion  of  National  Guards  at  Neuilly.  Here  he  incurred 
the  ill-will  of  his  comrades  by  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
rank  of  a  captain.  He  was  accordingly  tried  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  Tlie  men  entrusted  with  his  execution  decided 
—  by  wajf  of  a  change,  perhaps  —  to  hang  the  unfortunate 
Broche,  instead  of  scooting  him,  and  he  was  accordingly 
launched  into  space  from  a  first-floor  window.  He  con- 
triveil,  however,  to  cling  to  the  wall,  and  so  to  avoid  total 
strangulation,  until  cut  down  hy  some  men  of  another  bat¬ 
talion  who  took  pity  on  him  and  disapproved  of  the  unmil¬ 
itary  mode  of  execution  adopted.  Broche,  however,  only 
remained  two  days  with  his  new  friends.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  so  closely  pur¬ 
sued  that  he  jumped  into  the  Seine,  and  swam  to  the  bank 
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occupied  by  the  Versailles  troops,  who  hospitably  received 
him  with  a  hailstorm  of  balls,  one  of  which  struck  him  in 
the  leg.  Being  taken  before  a  court-martial  of  officers  of 
the  regular  army,  his  protestations  of  innocence  were  dis¬ 
believed,  and  he  was  condemned  for  the  second  time  to  be 
shot.  The  executioners  of  M.  Tliiers,  however,  did  not  do 
their  work  any  better  than  those  of  the  Commune,  for 
tliough  duly  shot  and  left  for  dead,  Broche  escaped  with 
two  flesh  wounds  and  a  broken  arm.  He  was  hidden  and 
nursed  by  an  inhabitant  of  Puteaux,  where  he  had  been 
shot,  and  when  the  Commune  fell,  was  again  arrested  and 
taken  to  Versailles,  where  he  appears  to  have  passed  the 
last  eight  months  in  prison.  Being  tried  a  few  days  a'm 
for  the  Uiird  time,  the  unlucky  and  yet  lucky  pork-butcher 
was  at  once  acquitted.  Here’s  a  ready-made  hero  for  a 
sensational  novelist. 

“  It  seems  probable,”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  that 
among  other  distinguished  visitors  to  I^mdon  during  the 
approaching  season  we  are  likely  to  be  favored  with  the 
presence  of  an  Albanian  gentleman,  aged  forty,  and  un¬ 
married,  whose  appearance  alone  will  insure  him  a  warm 
welcome  in  fashionable  circles.”  He  is,  according  to  the 
Medizinische  Wochenschrift  of  Vienna,  of  middle  height, 
and  beautifully  and  strongly  built,  and  is  tattoed  from  “top 
to  toe.”  His  whole  body  looks  as  though  it  were  ti^htlv 
enveloped  in  a  webbing  of  richly  woven  Turkish  stuff. 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  tips  of  his  toes  he  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  dark  blue  figures  of  animals  and  plants,  in  the 
interspaces  of  which  appear  to  be  characters  in  blue  and 
cinnibar  red.  The  hands  are  tattoed  on  both  surfaces,  but 
only  with  inscriptions.  Tlie  blue  figures  stop  short  at  the 
insteps  of  the  feet,  but  the  tattooing  is  continued  along  the 
toes  to  the  root  of  the  nails  in  the  form  of  red  characters. 
'Ilirough  the  very  hairs  of  the  scalp  and  of  the  beard  aj)-  j 

pear  also  designs  in  blue.  On  the  forehead,  one  on  either  I 

side,  are  two  panthers,  separated  in  the  middle  line  by  nil 
characters.  There  are  altogether  on  his  body  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-eight  figures.  All  of  these  are  of  a  blue  ' 
color,  and  represent  apes,  leopards,  eats,  tigers,  eagles  | 
cniwiieil  sphynxes,  storks,  swans,  men,  women,  elephants 
crocodiles,  snakes,  fish,  lions,  snails,  fhiit,  leaves,  flowers, 
bows,  arrows,  and  quivers.  The  inscriptions  on  the  surface- 
of  the  hands  belong,  according  to  Pro.  Muller,  to  the 
language  of  Burmali.  This  interesting  stranger  is  said  to 
have  been  tattoed  as  a  punishment  in  Chinese  Tartary  for 
supplying  insurgents  with  arms  during  a  rebellion  in  that 
country.  He  intends  shortly  to  visit  London,  where  he 
will  no  doubt  meet  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  day— 
namely,  a  person  about  whose  identity  at  any  future  time 
there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  Count  Espagnac,  a  well-known  picture  fancier,  who 
is  constantly  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  works  of  art. 
ajipeared  recently  as  a  prosecutor  before  the  tribunal  of 
Correctional  Police  under  the  following  circumstances :  In 
March,  1870,  a  young  man  of  engaging  appearance,  nametl 
Leon  Bezier,  called  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy. 
and  represented  that  he  was  going  to  England,  where  he 
would  have  excellent  introductions  to  the  Due  d’Aumale, 
who  was  a  great  amatcui'  of  paintings  and  curiosities.  He 
particularly  proposed  to  sell  to  the  duke  some  interestin;; 
autographs  of  the  Orleans  family  which  Count  Espagnai- 
possessed.  The  count,  after  several  interviews,  gave  his 
confidence  to  the  volunteer  broker.  He  at  once  trusted 
him  with  the  precious  autographs  j  and  subsequently,  on 
the  receipt  of  assurances  by  his  agent  that  he  had  been 
warmly  received  at  Twickenham,  and  that  the  duke  was 
most  desirous  to  purchase  some  chefs  tfeeuvre  of  the  Espag¬ 
nac  collection,  packed  up  a  Cromwell,  a  Saint  George  ol 
Raphael,  and  a  Giorgione,  and  despatched  them  to  Bezier's 
address  in  London.  Bezier  wrote  afterwards  that  the 
Queen  was  determined  to  have  the  Cromwell,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  not  let  the  Giorgione  go.  More 
consignments  to  London  followed,  among  which  were  a 
miniature  of  Louis  XIV.,  hy  Petitol,  and  (a  great  curiosity) 
the  very  proof-sheet  of  the  Ami  du  Peuple  which  Marat 
was  reading  in  his  bath  when  Charlotte  Corday  killed  him. 
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The  Prussian  war  broke  out  and  Bezier  disappeared.  His 
counsel  now  says  that  he  covered  himself  with  glory  as  a 
volunteer.  However  this  may  have  been,  Count  Espagnac 
discovered  that  his  pictures  were  pawned  in  London  for 
small  sums,  and  that  neither  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  nor  the  Due  d’Aumale  had  ever  heard  any  thing 
about  them.  Bezier,  who  after  the  war  obtained  employ¬ 
ment  as  an  extra  clerk  in  the  Finance  Ministry,  was 
tried  on  Jan.  9  by  default,  and  sentenced  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment.  He  speedily  had  the  hardihood  to  come 
forward  to  “  purge  his  contempt,”  and  alleged  that  he  had 
acted  bond  Jide,  but  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  swindler  in 
London.  The  fact  that  Count  Espagnac  got  back  all  his 
property  fur  60/.  was  pleaded  in  extenuation.  But  the 
Court  discredited  the  excuses  made,  and  confirmed  the 
sentence. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 


’Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Lay  in  the  Field  of  Blood  ; 

’Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Beside  tlte  body  stood. 

Black  was  the  earth  by  night. 

And  blacker  was  the  skv ; 

Black,  black  were  the  broken  clouds, 

Tho’  the  red  moon  went  by. 

’Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
Strangled  and  dead,  lay  there ; 

’Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Looked  on  it  in  despair. 

The  breath  of  the  world  came  and  went 
IJke  a  sick  man’s  in  rest ; 

Drop  by  drop  on  the  world’s  eyes 
Tne  dews  tell,  cool  and  blest. 

Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Did  make  a  gentle  moan  — 

“  I  will  bury  underneath  the  ground 
My  flesh  and  blood  and  bone. 

“  I  will  bnry  deep  beneath  the  soil, 

Lest  mortals  look  thereon  ; 

And  when  the  wolf  and  raven  come 
The  body  will  be  gone ! 

"  The  stones  of  the  field  arc  sharp  as  steel. 
And  hard  and  cold,  God  wot  I 
And  I  must  bear  my  l)ody  hence 
Until  I  find  a  spot  I  ” 

’Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

So  grim,  and  wild,  and  gray, 

Raised  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

And  carried  it  away. 

And  as  he  bare  it  from  the  field 
Its  touch  was  cold  as  ice. 

And  the  ivory  teeth  within  the  jaw 
Rattled  aloud,  like  dice. 

As  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Carried  its  load  with  pain. 

The  eye  of  heaven,  like  a  lanthom’s  eye, 
Open’d  and  shut  again. 

Half  he  walk’d,  and  half  he  seemed 
Lilted  on  the  cold  wind  ; 

He  did  not  turn,  for  chilly  hands 
Were  pushing  from  behind. 


The  first  place  that  he  came  unto 
It  was  the  oficn  wold. 

And  underneath  were  prickly  whins. 
And  a  wind  that  blew  so  cold. 


The  next  place  that  he  came  unto 
It  was  a  stagnant  pool ; 

And  when  he  threw  the  lody  in 
It  floated  light  os  wool. 


He  drew  the  body  on  his  back. 
And  it  was  dripping  chill ; 
And  the  next  place  he  canic  unto 
Was  a  cross  upon  a  hill. 


A  cross  upon  the  windy  hill. 

And  a  cross  on  cither  side  ; 

Three  skeletons  that  swing  thereon, 
Who  had  been  crucified. 


And  on  the  middle  cross-bar  sat 
A  white  dove  si  umbering ; 

Dim  it  sat  in  the  dim  light, 

With  its  head  beneath  its  wing. 


And  underneath  the  middle  cross 
A  grave  yawn’d,  wide  and  ast ; 
But  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Shiver’d,  and  glided  past. 


The  fourth  place  that  he  came  unto 
It  was  the  Brig  of  Dread  ; 

And  the  great  torrents  rushing  down 
Were  deep,  and  swift,  and  red. 

He  dared  not  fling  the  body  in 
For  fear  of  faces  dim. 

And  arms  were  waved  in  the  wild  water 
To  thrust  it  back  to  him. 


’Twas  the  sonl  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Turned  from  the  Brig  of  Dread, 

And  the  dreadful  foam  of  the  wild  water 
Had  splashed  the  body  red. 


For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on. 
Upon  an  open  plain ; 

And  the  days  went  by  like  blinding  mist, 
And  the  nights  like  rushing  rain. 


For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on. 

All  thro’  the  Wood  of  Woe  ; 

And  the  nights  went  by  like  moaning  wind. 
And  the  days  like  drifting  snow. 


’Twas  the  sonl  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Came  with  a  weary  face  ; 
Alone,  alone,  and  all  alone ; 
Alone  in  a  lonely  place  I 


He  wandered  east,  he  wandered  west. 
And  heard  no  human  sound  ; 

For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tears. 
Ho  wandered  round  and  round. 


For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tears. 

He  walked  the  silent  night ; 

Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Perceived  a  far-otf  light. 

A  far-off  light  that  went  and  came. 

Small  as  a  glow-worm’s  e’e  ; 

That  came  and  went  like  the  lighthouse  gleam 
On  a  black  night  at  sea. 
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’Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Crawl’d  to  the  distant  gleam  : 

And  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  rain  was  blown 
Against  him  with  a  scream. 


'Twos  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Stood  black,  and  sad,  and  bare. 

“  I  hiive  wandered  many  nights  and  days ; 
There  is  no  light  elsewhere.” 


For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on. 

Push’d  on  by  hands  behind ; 

And  the  days  went  by  like  black,  black  rain, 
And  the  nights  like  rushing  wind. 


'Twas  the  wedding  guests  cried  out  within. 
And  their  eyes  were  fierce  and  bright,  — 
“  Scourge  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Away  into  the  night  1  ” 


’Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
Strange,  and  sad,  and  tall. 
Stood  all  alone,  at  dead  of  night. 
Before  a  lighted  hall. 


And  the  wold  without  was  white  with  snow. 
And  his  ibot-inarks  black  and  damp ; 

And  the  ghost  of  the  silvern  moon  arose. 
Holding  her  yellow  lamp. 


And  the  icicles  were  on  the  eaves. 

And  the  walls  were  deep  with  white. 

And  the  shadows  of  the  guests  within 
Pass’d  on  the  window  light. 

The  shadows  of  the  wedding  guests 
Did  strangely  come  and  go. 

And  the  iKidy  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Lay  stretch'd  along  the  snow. 

The  body  of  Jndas  Iscariot 
Lay  stretch’d  along  the  snow  ; 

’Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Ban  swittly  to  and  fro. 


To  and  fro,  and  up  and  doivn, 
lie  ran  so  swiftly  there. 

As  round  and  round  the  frozen  pole 
Glided  the  lean  white  bear. 


’Twas  the  Bridegroom  sat  at  the  table-head. 
And  the  lights  l)urnt  bright  and  clear  : 

“  Oh,  who  is  that,”  the  Bridegroom  said, 

“  Whose  weary  feet  I  hear  I” 

’Twas  one  look’d  from  the  lighted  hall. 

And  answered  soft  and  low,  — 

“  It  i>  a  wolf  runs  up  and  down 
With  a  black  track  in  the  snow.” 

The  Bridegroom  in  his  rote  of  white 
Sat  at  the  tabli>-hcad. 

“  Oh,  w  ho  is  that  who  moans  without  1  ” 

'i'he  blessed  Bridegroom  said. 

’Twas  one  looked  from  the  lighted  hall. 

And  answered  fierce  and  low,  — 

‘  ’Tis  the  soul  of  .1  udas  Iscariot 
Gliding  to  and  fro.” 

’Twa.s  th(!  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

Ditl  hush  itself  and  stand. 

And  saw  the  Bridegroom  at  the  door 
With  a  light  in  his  liand. , 

The  Bridegroom  stootl  in  the  open  door. 
And  he  was  clad  in  white ; 

And  far  within  the  Lord’s  Supper 
Was  sjtread  so  broad  and  bright. 

The  Bridegroom  shaded  his  eyes  and  look’d. 
And  his  face  was  bright  to 

“  What  dost  thou  here  at  the  Lord’s  Supper 
With  thy  body’s  sins  1  ”  said  he. 


'The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door. 
And  he  waved  bands  still  ana  slow  ; 

And  the  third  time  that  he  waved  his  hands 
'i'he  air  was  thick  with  snow. 


And  of  every  flake  of  falling  snow. 

Before  it  touched  the  ground. 

There  came  a  dove  ;  and  a  thousand  doves 
Made  sweet  aud  gentle  sound. 


'Twas  the  1)Orly  of  Judas  Isctiriot 
Floatisl  away  full  flei-t ; 

And  the  wings  of  the  doves  that  bare  it  off 
Were  like  its  winding-sheet. 


’Twas  the  Bridegroom  stood  at  the  oix;n  door 
And  lieckon’d,  smiling  .sweet ; 

’Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Stole  in,  and  fell  at  his  feet. 


“The  Holy  Supper  is  spread  within. 
Ami  the  many  candles  shiue; 
And  1  have  waited  long  for  theo 
Before  I  jjoured  the  wine  1  ” 


The  supper  wine  is  poured  at  last ; 

The  lights  burn  bright  and  fair  ; 
Iscariot  washes  the  Bridegroom’s  feet, 
Aud  dries  them  with  his  hair.' 


■Washinotov  Irvivo,  a  great  suft'erer  from  Asthma,  found 
relief  iu  WuifCoMu’s  Rkmedv.  Si 

A  Universal  Kemedy.  —  “ Broum’s  Bronrhiitl  Troches”  {or 
Coughs,  Colds,  and  Bronchial  aft'ections,  stand  first  in  public  j 
favor  and  confidence  ;  this  result  Ims  been  acquired  by  a  test  of 
many  years. 

The  choicest  and  the  cheapest  relish  that  a  gentlemnn  can 
place  upon  his  table  is  the  Halford  Leicestershire  Tabu  j 
Sauce.*  A  pint  bottle  is  sold  by  your  A’o.  1  groctrs  for  ouly 
fifty  cents. 

Read  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  editor  of  Boston  Pod,  in 
regard  to  White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia. 

A  True  Woman.  —  It  is  the  duty  of  every  tnio  woman  to 
look  as  lieautiful  as  she  can.  It  is  lu  r  duty  to  brighten  and  j 
gladden  the  world  with  her  loveliness.  If  nature  hits  deuL'd  > 
them  this  jiower,  it  can  be  remcdietl  by  the  use  of  a^  perttvllv 
harmless  beauiirter  of  the  skin  known  as  Gi-o.  W.  Laird  j  | 

“Bloom  of  Yoitii,”  which  will  remove  all  di.scohirations,  tan,  j 

freckles,  sunburns,  aud  other  cutaneous  di.st'ases  from  the  Ani)  j 
leaving  it  delicate,  soft,  smooth,  clear  and  iicrf -ctly  beautiful,  j 
Sold  by  druggists  everywhere.  Deixit,  5  Gold  Street,  New  York.  } 

E.VAMrLB  for  the  Ladies. — Mrs.  Carrie  S. 

Newark,  N.  .1.,  has  operated  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Maihine  eign* 
teen  years ;  for  the  last  thirteen  years  on  her  own  aicount  sewing 
in  families,  and  earned  in  that  time  $11,000  ;  married,  borne  two 
children,  done  her  own  sewing,  and  attended  to  other  household 
duties. 


